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Views of the Wachusett Reservoir, Clinton, Mass., 
From which the Metropolitan Water Board is now distributing electric power 
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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 


interest. As practically the entire work of | 


illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 


editorial management, is carried on in this | 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- | 


pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 

*® © 
New England and Other Matters. 


T IE great reservoir at Clinton, Massachu- 
setts, formed a few years ago by the build- 


ing of the Wachusett dam for the purpose of | 


storing the water-supply of the city of Boston 


and its suburbs, is now being utilized for the | 
generation of electric power. A big turbine | 


motor, capable of developing three thousand 
horse-power from a sheer fall of one hundred 


and twenty-five feet, has been installed, and | 


for the present the power will be used mainly 


by the Lancaster Mills of Clinton. Engineers | 


say that when the power plant is run to its 
full capacity, it will rival the power possibili- 
ties of Niagara itself, and that the power will 
be sent long distances for commercial purposes. 
There is naturally wide interest in this use of 
the reservoir, for it marks the first step of the 
state into the commercial world as a maker 
and seller of electric power. 

The building of the Wachusett dam was a 
great engineering feat. The dam is eight 
hundred and fifty feet long, two hundred and 
seven feet high above the foundations, and one 
hundred and eighty-five feet thick at the base. 
The reservoir covers more than four thousand 


acres, and has a capacity of sixty-five billion and 


gallons. In the basin of the reservoir there used 
to be several villages, with mills, churches, 
schools, and several hundred dwelling-houses, 
all of which were removed. The total cost of 
the work was one million six hundred thousand 
dollars, and the dam was four years in build- 
ing. ss 


EARLY all city libraries now have a 

special department for children, but in few 
places are the little people so favored in this 
respect as in Medford, Massachusetts. There 
they have been given a whole building for 
their exclusive use. It was formerly a dwell- 
ing-house, adjoining the grounds of the city 
library. Now it is called the Samuel Crocker 
Lawrence Annex, in memory of General Law- 
rence, who was a library trustee for forty-three 
years. In fitting it up for its present uses, his 
widow has carried out a work that he had 
planned. Its equipment and system of man- 
agement make it a model library for children, 
and those in charge try to supplement the 
work of the public schools. 


& 


WO colleges for women are likely soon to be 

opened in New England—both of them sem- 
inaries that propose to step upward to the level 
of collegiate work. One is Wheaton Seminary, 
in Norton, Massachusetts, a beautifully situated 
and richly endowed school for girls, chartered 
in 1836; the other is Westbrook Seminary, near 
Portland, Maine, a successful secondary school 
for both girls and boys since 1831. Wheaton had 
to apply to the Massachusetts Legislature for 
a college charter, but Westbrook was given 
such a charter in 1863, although it has never 
yet taken advantage of it. Its plans are less 
fully developed than those of Wheaton, for its 
financial problems are more difficult. More- 
over, some of the friends of Westbrook feel 
that the seminary work should not be aban- 
doned. 


® 


HE Knights of King Arthur, a fraternity 

for young boys under the supervision of the 
church, has recently entered upon its twentieth 
year, and now has about twenty-five hundred 
‘‘castles’’ organized in the various denomina- 
tions. The tojal enrolment is about seventy- 
five thousand boys. Like the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor,—which now 


has branches all over the world, with a mem- | 


bership of about four millions,—this organiza- 
tion was founded by a New England man and 
a graduate of Dartmouth College. The Rey. 
Francis E. Clark, who founded the Young 


People’s Society of Christian Endeavor at | 


Portland in 1881, was graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1873. The founder of the Knights of King 
Arthur was the Rev. William B. Forbush, a 
native of Vermont and a graduate of Dart- 
mouth in 1888. For a decade he was a pastor 
in Massachusetts,—in Warren and Boston,— 
but his home is now in Detroit. The Knights 


|of King Arthur has made a special effort to 
keep boys in the Sunday-school and to enlist 
|them in church-membership. It has drill 
| work, - without militarism, and encourages 
knightly ideals and chivalrous conduct. At 
present it is gaining in membership—at the 
rate of about ten thousand a year. 


* & 


| RACE FOR LIFE. 

URING the fall of 1860 Samuel J. Craw- 
[) ford, afterward to become Governor of 

Kansas, then a young man of twenty- 
five, went with a party of friends after buffalo, 
| which were still numerous on the plains. In 
| his book, ‘‘Kansas in the Sixties,’’ he says 
| that on their first night in camp wolves threat- 
| ened an attack from all sides, and on the fol- 
lowing morning they encountered the trail of 
| an Osage Indian war party, but the real danger 
came from quite another source. 


When we crossed Cow Creek, one of our 


| 
| 
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the above is grown on our farm. 
CATALOGUE OF MONEY PRODUCERS FREE 
Write today for our new catalogue, now read and 
better than ever. Lists the best, not only =_ 
in Vegetables, but Flowers, Seeds, FeEGORy. 
Bulbs and Small Fruits. Quotes 
some special bargain collections. 
J. J. H. GRECORY & SON, EES 
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Pressure superior to any elevated structure. 
Cool, palatable water summer or winter. 
Entire freedom from frost. The Perfect 
System, suitable for ordinary families, Farms, 
Bungal orS Homes. Also large out- 
fits for hotels and villages. (Gasoline Engines.) 
Send postal for Book F, 26 Years’ Experience. 
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athletes, William Wetts, suggested that while 
| the other fellows were making camp he and I 
| should north a half-mile, where a large | 
herd of buffalo were ing, and kill just one | 
| more for luck. I ily accepted his proposi- | 
| tion, and we walked toward the herd. 
| We drew close to the herd before the buffalo 
| scented us, within about two hundred yards 
of the one we had selected as our meat. While 
waiting for a fair chance to shoot, a huge 
buffalo bull away back in the herd snuffed 
danger from afar, and raising his head, saw 
us standing out in the open. The old bison 
instantly started toward us at a rattling pace. 
Billy, my companion, had previously talked 
much of his prowess and athletic attainments ; 
and I had, no doubt, said some things indica- 
| tive of what I might be able to do; but now 
the time for boasting had passed. A really 
—— foe was approaching at a rapid pace. 
The speed of a buffalo is about the same as 
that of an average horse, but they seemingly 
never tire. From previous boasting, our speed 
was supposed to be about the same as that of 
a deer or an antelope. We were both in our 
pri and in fine running trim. — 4 was 
short in stature and fat; I was tall and lean. 
The range of the guns we had was sho 
and a rifle-ball would not penetrate the skul 
of a buffalo. So when Billy started, I con- 
cluded to go with him, and was soon in advance. 
He called, ‘‘Crawford, don’t leave me! Let’s 
| die together’ I then slackened my pace, and 
| we ran side by side. : 
The buffalo began to gain on us, and Billy 
was breathing loud fast. I was pretty 
tired; we saw, a mile to our left —_— some 
men in a two-horse wagon coming at 8 
to our relief. That us somewhat, 
we made a half-turn to meet the wagon. 
The buffalo turned when we did, and was 
within twenty feet of us, when the horses, 
Soom J at full speed, struck him broadside. 
Then he turned away toward the Arkansas 
River, apparently as fresh as when the race 
began. 


HOLES INDISPENSABLE. 


OST people prefer a smooth road for 
M driving. And yet, after reading George 
W. Bagby’s ‘‘The Old Virginia Gentle- 
|man,’? one does not wonder that they never 
repaired the ‘‘two or three memorial holes,’’ 
made by the butts of sawlogs on the driveway 
to the Virginia mansion! What mattered it 
if they did make the bug-back carriage lurch 
and careen like a ship in heavy seas—those 
‘*useful holes’’ ? 


They educated the young negro driver, and 
— ed the old one to keep his wrinkled, 
mealy hand in. 

They toned, or, rather, tuned up, the nerves 
of the young ladies, and gave them excuse for | 
uttering the prettiest shrieks; whereat the 
long-! cousin, leaning to the left at an 
=— of ninety degrees, with his abominable 

head forever inside the carriage window, 
would display his horsemanship in the most 
nimble, overaffectionate and unpleasing manner 
—unpleasing to the young gentleman from the 
city, who was not a cousin, did not want to 
be a cousin, was not a bit proud of riding, 
but had *‘some sense of decency, and really a 
very high regard for the sensibilities of the 
most refined ladies in the whole State of Vir- 
ginia, sir!’’ 

Many were the short but fervent prayers 
ejaculated by the old ladies in consequence of 

ose same holes, which thus came to be pro- 
vocatives of late piety, and on that account 
were never moles 

And they were prized beyond measure by 
the freckle-faced ten-year-old brother, who, 
standing up behind and ng back by the 
carriage-straps, yelled with delight every time 
the bug-back went ‘‘way down,’’ and wished 
from the very bottom of his horrid boy’s heart 
that ‘‘the blamed old thing would bust all to 
flinders and i. the whole caboodle smack 
into the middle of the mud-puddle. ’’ 





oS & 
| 
| ORATORY AND TACT. 


ik is said that the eminent orator, Edward 
| | Everett, was not above arranging some of 
the most effective bits of his apparently 
| Spontaneous eloquence. One instance of the 
kind occurred, according to the author of 
‘* European Years,’? in the course of his 
address at Lexington. 


Mr. Everett caused it to be suggested to the 
Revolutionary veterans to rise in a body when 
he turned to them in the course of his oration. 

They did so; whereupon the orator burst out 
with that grand exclamation: ‘‘Sit down! Sit 
down! Itis for us to stand in your presence !’’ 
| and so forth. 
| One poor, thin, scarred veteran, however, did 
|not sit down, but continued to stand, and 
| squeaking in a voice cracked with age and 
| irritation, remarked, ‘‘We was told to git up 
| and stand. ’’ 








62 Washington Street, North, Boston. 




















The potato 
that will 
command the market 


You Can Get Trees 
Yet, This Spring, 
Is You Act Quick: 


BH | 

It’s not too late to get trees for planting 
this spring. If you have our 1912 catalog 
consult it once more and then write or wire 
us for the trees you need. 

We will get them to you in the shortest 
possible time. Will guarantee that you get 
perfectly dormant trees, which are just as 
sure to grow as though you waited another 
year and got trees in midwinter. 


Don’t Wait—Wire Us 
Collect for Catalog 


If you do not have it, telegraph us at our ex- 
and we send you a copy by 
very . Don't try to judge of what is best 
without the information contained in this book. A 
year counts in making an orchard. During the 
first ten years your orchard ought to clean up for 
you at least $1500 an acre, but in nine years it likely 
will net only $900. $600 is quite a sum to miss by 
waiting a year. 
Have you our guide book,“ How to Grow 
and Market Fruit”? Tells and shows 
what to do, and how and when 
~T to do it. 150 pages, 90 pictures, 
aa strongly bound, price 50 cents; 
SQ but that amount rebated on first 
aoe $5 order. 





Valuable Farms for Sale — Write 
for Details. 








, 7! in the future will be the 
largest yielder of table size best qual- 
ity—‘‘fair and smooth without and 
mealy and pure within.’’ We want to 
find that potato if we can, and help 
produce it. To that end we offer 


$500 in Prizes 


for the largest yields of best quality, 
table size potatoes, planted exclusively 
on Bowker’s Stockbridge Potato Ma- 
nure, using not less than 1000 pounds 
per acre, any variety of seed and culti- 
vation ; open to New England outside 
of Aroostook County, Maine. 
First Prize $200. Second Prize $100. 
Third Prize $75. Fourth Prize $50. 
Fifth Prize $35. Sixth Prize $25. 
Seventh Prize $15. 

These prizes will be awarded, as 
were our corn prizes, which aroused so 
much interest, by a disinterested com- 
mittee of prominent scientists and 
farmers working on a scale of points. 

The exact scale of points and method of 
awarding the prizes are still in tentative form. 
We shall be glad to receive suggestions from 
potato growers, buyers, and consumers. 

Send in your suggestions and entries. 
Department 48, 


BOWKER scistven st. Boston, Mase. 














BENSDORP'S 


ROYAL DUTCH 
COCOA. 


THAT RICH, DELICATE FLAVOR 
Which distinguishes the QUALITY 
of COCOA is characteristic of 


BENSDORP’S 


Its STRENGTH and SOLUBILITY 


Will save 
Always in Yellow Wrapper. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 


IMPORTERS, BOSTON 
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Boys’ School Suits 


Suits 


for the little fellows must 
have Style and Dignity, 
as well as the very best 
of Wearing Qualities. 
MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY select Fabrics 
as carefully for Boys’ as for 
Men’s Garments. They 
are made in their own work- 
shops on the premises. 
These School Suits are 
models of excellence in 
everything that pertains to 
Fabrics, Linings, Fit, Fin- 
ish, Quality, and Style 


= $10 to $16 





Sizes 8 to 17 Years 





COMPA 





Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods Departments, 
. Second Floor. Take Elevator. 


MACULLAR PARKER 


400 Washington Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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grandmother’s birthday had 

always been as much a fixed feast 
as any of the days set down as such 
in the calendar. With the passing 
of the years it acquired greater 
importance, until its observance 
came to be regarded by the younger 
members as an almost sacred obliga- 
tion. To promote its success, no 
sacrifice, pecuniary or otherwise, 
was regarded as too great. True, 

- the younger Van Valkenburghs 
seldom felt the glow of the sacri- 
ficial spirit that is popularly sup- 
posed to be the reward of self-denial ; 
the ample fortune handed down by 
grandfather had been doubled and 
trebled in the hands of his sagacious 
sons, until it had reached a size that 
made gifts that merely cost money 
the easiest ones to bestow. 

After Grandfather Van Valken- 
burgh’s death, his widow, a gentle, 
white -haired woman, with soft 
speech and softer tread, came to 
pass her days in the homes of her 
children. The general impression 
was that the arrangement was pecul- 
iarly happy. 

Frederick and Timothy Van 
Valkenburgh, straightforward, ge- 
nial men of affairs, adored their 
mother, and until her own marriage 
Molly, her daughter, had been her 
inseparable companion. The re- 
spective ‘‘in-laws’’ shared this affec- 
tion to a degree that was unusual. 
Each group pressed its claims for a 
share of grandmother’s time, and 
each would gladly have detained her 
longer; but slipping quietly into 
her place and bringing with her an 
atmosphere of peace and serenity, 
she passed from house to house at 
regular intervals. 

The younger Van Valkenburghs 
lived in big, essentially modern 
houses in the fashionable part of 
town. Outwardly the 
houses bore little resem- 
blanee to each other, but 
there was one feature that 
they all had. That wasa 


[ the Van Valkenburgh family 
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ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 


“WE'RE BACK HOME, JOHN,” SHE MURMURED 


MARCH 28, 1912. 


**T hadn’t forgotten it, but I don’t 
know what in the world to give her 


this year. Can’t you think of 
something ?’’ 
‘““That’s what I rung you up 


for,’’ returned her brother. 

‘Oh! Why don’t you ask Sue?’’ 

‘She hasn’t thought of a thing 
for several years past.’’ 

‘*Well, ask Margaret. ’’ 

‘*Timothy did, and he says that 
she threw the electric in his face.’’ 

Molly giggled. ‘‘There’s no use 
in saying anything to Chester,’’ 
she remarked. ‘‘He’s so stupid 
about such things.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ began Frederick, in the 
tone a man assumes when seeking 
to terminate a prolonged and use- 
less telephone conversation. 

**Oh, just a minute, Fred. 
is some one whom you 
consult. ’’ 

‘*‘Who?’’ said Frederick. 

‘‘Mother!’’ and Mrs. Lloyd hung 
up her receiver. 

‘“‘Not a bad idea that,’’ com- 
mented Frederick, as he turned back 
to his interrupted business. 

That night after dinner he strolled 
to the sheltered corner of the 
veranda, where grandmother sat in 
a big, softly cushioned willow arm- 
chair, with a fleecy shawl thrown 
across its back. She had a table 
covered with magazines and books 
at her elbow and a footstool at her 
feet, and she was watching the sun 
set. Round the corner a group of 
young people were chattering, and 
a little farther on Mrs. Freddy was 
immersed in the latest and lengthiest 
English novel. For the first time 
the man realized how alone and 
“apart was the little woman in the 
pearl-gray gown, for all the love 
and care that was given her. He 
dropped down on the footstool. 

‘*Thinking, mother?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Only dreaming, boy,’’ 
she answered, stroking his 
head softly. 

‘*Then seventy isn’t too 
old for day-dreams ?’’ 


There 
might 





suite known as ‘‘grand- 
mother’s rooms.’’ Never 
were apartments of state 
more faithfully set apart 





y - 


‘**Is one ever too old for 
them ?’’ 








(Py. Ida Jackson Puregess 


‘“*Tell me, mother,’’ 








or more exquisitely cared 
for; daughter-in-law vied with daughter in adding the last 
touch of luxury to what was already so complete. 

The original Van Valkenburgh house stood in a neigh- 
borhood that was solidly respectable rather than fashion- 
able. It was a large, white frame building, far back from 
the street, with space for trees and grass and garden. 
Whatever architectural style it may have possessed in the 
beginning had been lost, through the successive additions, 
which had made of it a thing that transcends the skill of 
the cleverest craftsman—a home. 

In its white walls and green blinds; in the bay windows 
that were plainly mere afterthoughts, for they were 
thrown out where they would give the most pleasure from 
within, not where they would produce the most harmoni- 
ous effect from without; in the wide veranda; even in the 
woodbine on the west wall and the crimson rambler over 
the latticed side porch, there was an atmosphere of pro- 
tected family life, of every-day living marked by retinement 
and dignity and quiet joy. 

The younger Van Valkenburghs loved the house well 
enough to keep it from falling into the hands of strangers. 
How well their mother loved it they did not realize. 
That she had gone into it a bride, and that within it she 
had passed through all the deeper experiences of a woman’s 
life, were things that the younger people knew, of course, 
but thought of seldom. 

At first she believed that they who were part of her very 
jj} ody must feel the needs of her spirit; but when, with all 
their tender devotion, they failed in this, she yielded to 
their insistence and closed her home. 

Having accepted their decision, she set about adjusting 
herself to the new conditions. Not only did she close her 
house, but she dismantled its rooms and divided her treas- 
ures. Some things of lesser worth she sent to the storage 

warerooms, but once out of their familiar setting, none of 
them meant much to her. Finally she turned the key in 


itself, 

Occasionally a man appeared to cut the grass, but the 
; arden soon grew unkempt, the hedge ragged and uneven, 
{ the house shabby, forlorn and ashamed. 

W hen it reached this stage, Madam Van Valkenburgh 
deliberately and actually closed her eyes whenever, during 
the flight of the motor-car in which she dutifully took the 
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the lock of the old black walnut door, and left the house to | 





said Frederick, *‘what a 
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air, she passed the old place. 
nor daughter-in-law knew anything. 

‘*There’s the old place, mother,’’ Mrs. Freddy would 
remark. 

‘*Yes, dear,’’? grandmother would reply, quite as if she 
had not known for blocks that they were approaching it. 

**It looks dear, doesn’t it?’’? Mrs. Freddy would say. 
‘*T wonder why our box hedge won’t grow like that.’’ 

‘*It was always a beautiful place,’’ grandmother would 
murmur, with her eyes closed to what she dared not look 
upon for fear that tears should betray her. 
time the car would have carried them so far that something 
else would have claimed Mrs. Freddy’s attention. 

So it came about that in the ten years since she had closed 
its doors Madam Van Valkenburgh had never seen her old 
home—a statement the younger people would hardly have 
believed, so often had they taken her past it. Why she so 
steadfastly refused to look at it was something that she 
could hardly explain, even to herself. Instinctively she 


preferred to keep the memory of it fresh and fair, rather | 
| ships, I suppose, but never once have any of you thought 


than to get a glimpse of its decay and neglect. 

It was at Timothy’s breakfast-table that the subject of 
grandmother’s birthday came up. Mrs. Timothy was pour- 
ing coffee. 

‘*Mother will be seventy on the tenth,’’ she said. 

‘*Eh?’’ said Timothy, from the depths of his paper. 

Mrs. Timothy repeated her words. 

**The dear old lady!’’ said Timothy. 
brate it. What shall we give her?’’ 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know! There doesn’t seem to be much 
left since you and Fred gave her that electric brougham last 
Christmas. ’’ 

‘*Money wasted,’’ commented Timothy. 
times do you suppose she has used it?’’ 

‘*Never that I know of, unless some one of us has insisted 
upon it. I really can’t think of a single thing, Tim.’’ 

‘*Well, I’ll talk to Fred about it,’’ said her husband. 

**Mother seventy !’’ said Frederick, an hour later, as the 
two brothers met just before a directors’ meeting. ‘‘We’ll 
have to have a big celebration. ’’ 

‘*What shall we give her?’’ asked Timothy. 

‘*Don’t know. I’ll ask Molly.’’ 

‘*Why, of course,’’ said Molly, otherwise Mrs. Chester 
Lloyd, when consulted by her brother over the telephone. 


‘*We must cele- 


**How many 


But of this neither daughter | 





And by that | 


| I want. I want to go to housekeeping by myself. 


woman wants most at 
seventy. We’re simply stumped for a suitable present for 
you this year. The nearest thing to a castle in the air 
that I can think of is an aeroplane, and that does not 
sound quite practical. ’’ 

‘*There’s nothing I need,’’ said his mother, smiling. 

‘*Not a desire left unfulfilled—not one wish ungranted? 
Mother, you’re a wonder for these degenerate times.’’ 

Madam Van Valkenburgh was silent. 

‘*Then there is something?’’ persisted Fred. ‘‘Out with 
it, mother. Don’t hesitate. Even if it should be an air- 
ship —’’ 

‘*Be quiet, Frederick,’’ said his mother, in the tone that 
always made her sons chuckle, it so renewed their sense of 
youth and its pranks. ‘‘Uniless you can be serious I will 
not tell you.’’ 

‘‘T’m as serious as life itself,’’ returned Fred. ‘‘And, 
mother, you know there is nothing that we would not 
give you —’’ 

‘*T know,’’ broke in his mother, with a strange bitterness 
in her voice, ‘‘diamonds and motor-cars, and even air- 


of the thing that I want the most—the only thing I want— 
the thing I must and will have!’’ And to Frederick’s con- 
sternation and dismay, tears gathered in the faded blue 
eyes and ran down the withered cheeks. Instantly his 


| arms were about her. 


Mrs. Freddy was still absorbed in her book, and the 
flow of young voices round the corner continued without 
interruption. 

‘‘Why, mother! What is the matter?’’ 
of banter was gone from his voice. 

‘*T suppose you’ll think me a silly old woman,’’ said 
Madam Van Valkenburgh, wiping her eyes with a corner 
of the fleecy shawl. ‘‘After all that you have done for me 
—you and Tim and Molly and the others. But—’’ She 
hesitated. 

‘*Tell me,’’ said her son, quietly. 

She raised her head; her eyes flashed. 
me silly if you want to. I don’t care. 


All suggestion 


‘*You may think 
I’ll tell you what 
I want 
a home of my own. I want to have a hired girl to order 
round—an old-fashioned hired girl, not a parlor maid or a 
housemaid or a cook. I want my own pantry to putter 
round in. I want to put up currant jelly and make some 
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erullers. 
am seventy years old.’’ 


I want to go to- housekeeping, if I | uppermost, and she rose to her feet. The 


| effort was so plainly forced that Molly’s eyes 


‘‘Good gracious, mother, there’s no reason | brimmed over with tears. 


why you shouldn’t! Just cheer up and we’ll 
see what we can do.’? ‘Then, because he found 
his own eyes suddenly growing moist and his 
voice getting shaky, Frederick rose abruptly 
and left the veranda. 

Mrs. Freddy, now that the sunset was about 
over, put down her book and came over to her 
mother-in-law’s chair. 

‘“‘Where did Fred go so suddenly?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘Why, mother, are you feeling quite 
well? Your cheeks seem flushed and your 
hands are cold. We had better go in. Shall 
I read to you? Or do you want a fire in your 
sitting-room and a cup of hot milk?’’ 

But Madam Van Valkenburgh was in no 
mood to be coddled. 

‘I’m perfectly well,’’? she said, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘and I am going to bed.’’ 

Less than an hour later Frederick, Timothy 
and Molly faced each other in the Lloyd 
drawing-room. 

‘*We’re a lot of stupid idiots,’’ said Molly, 
with a little sob in her voice, and with no pre- 


‘-Let’s go in just for a moment, mother 
|dear,’? she said. ‘‘I’m just dying to see the 
old house myself. ’’ 

So grandmother, with a son on each side, 
Molly behind her, and the three ‘‘in-laws’’ 
bringing up the rear, passed up the old brick 
walk. Dimly she wondered that it seemed so 
freshly swept. The grass was smoothly clipped, 
the hedge was green and level, and the house, 
as she could see on drawing near, was fairly 
glittering in its white paint. At the door she 
turned wonderingly to Molly. 

‘‘Why, there’s the old brass knocker that 1 
gave to’: you! How did it get here?’’ she de- 
manded. 


‘*]*ve given it back,’’ said Molly. Then she 
ran ahead eagerly and threw open the big 
walnut door. 

‘*Weleome home, mother !’’ she cried. ‘‘Wel- 
come back home !’’ 

For one moment Madam Van Valkenburgh 
leaned so heavily on the arms of her sons that 
they thought she was going to faint. Then, 





tense of hiding her tears, ‘‘only I’m the stupid- 
est because I’m a woman, and I ought to have 
guessed. Why, of course mother would rather 
keep house in three rooms than live with any 
of us.’’ 
‘The thing to do is to set her up in house- | 
keeping,’’ said Timothy, with decision. 
*‘And in the old house,’’ added Frederick. 
‘*Lucky we never rented it. Now that I come | 
to think of it, something has been missing from 
my life ever since it was shut up. We'll open | 
it and install mother in it.’’ 
‘*We’ll have to repair the house and put the 
grounds in order,’’ said the practical Timothy, 
obviously glad of something tangible to do. 
‘‘That’s easy,’’ remarked Molly, ‘‘but what 
about furniture? It wouldn’t be the old home 
with new things in it.’’ | 
‘‘Hunt up the old stuff. That will be your | 
job. You girls will have to disgorge,’’ said 


Frederick. | 


‘‘Margaret will weep if she has to give up 
the high-boy,’’ remarked Timothy. 

‘*And how Sue will moan over the four- 
poster !’’ chuckled Frederick. 

‘*Let them,’’ said Molly. ‘‘It will do them 
good to give up something they really want to 
keep. ’’ 

‘‘What about the Sheraton sideboard and the 
fiddle-back chairs?’’ asked Frederick, mali- 
ciously. 

Molly colored. 

‘*They’re mother’s, ’’ she said, stoutly. ‘-I’ll 
miss them horribly, but I’d get along with 
golden oak rather than keep them out of 
mother’s house. ’’ 

There followed ten days of breathless interest 
for every one except grandmother herself. 
When Frederick made no further comment 
on her outbreak, she told herself that probably 
he had thought her merely hysterical and 
childish, and in the fear that she had been 
ungrateful and unappreciative, she put the 
matter from her and tried her best to stifle her 
longings. 

None of the hurry and confusion in which the 
others were plunged reached her. The time 
was short, but when money is of no conse- 
quence, much can be accomplished. Timothy 
and Frederick commanded and blustered and 
entreated, and Molly and the sisters-in-law 
eajoled and schemed and coaxed, until finally 
what had seemed the impossible was wrouglit, 
and wrought in time. 

Toward evening of the day before grand- 
mother’s birthday Frederick’s touring - car, 
with Mrs. Freddy smiling on the back seat, 
drew up in front of Timothy’s house, to which 


grandmother had gone by special invitation to he was wont to say. I think he actually loved | haul any such load as 


spend her anniversary. Frederick ran up the 
steps as lightly as a boy. 

**Come, mother, put on your bonnet and take 
a run with us. Get in, Margaret and Tim, 
and we’ll pick up Molly and Chester. We’ll 
make it a real joy ride. You won’t mind 
being a bit crowded, will you, mother ?’’ 


‘*Not when it’s my own children who crowd | 


me,’’ returned grandmother, promptly. 
Ten minutes later the big car, with its merry 


pushing them gently away from her, with 


'shaking hands outstretched and eyes shining 


like a bride’s, grandmother stepped over the 
threshold and into her own. 

Molly dropped: her head on the newel-post 
and cried softly. Timothy and Frederick stood 
with bowed heads, as those who tread on 


‘holy grotind. No one spoke as Madam Van 
Valkenburgh passed into the living-room and | 





radiance of the lamp fell softly on the steel 
engravings on the walls, on the faded crimson 
hangings, with their quaint fringe and tassels, 
on the old sofa and chairs, released from other 
drawing-rooms and reupholstered as nearly like 
their original selves as possible, on the canary- 








knows more than all the rest of us. We wi! 
show him a new trick—and then you watc! 
his face. Get the log-chain and drag it roun: 
here. Bring a crowbar, too.’’ 

The log-chain was a half-inch cable chai 
that we had on the windlass, attached to th 


bird, swinging sleepily in his cage above the | water-wheel of the mill, for pulling logs u 
row of blossoming window-plants, and on the the slip from the mill-pond above the dan 


old square piano in the corner. 


It glittered on | It was nearly or quite eighty feet long, an 
the brass fender and andirons, and made broad | pretty heavy. 


I unwound it from the ‘wind 


patches of light on the velvet carpet, with its lass, and then started to drag it over the bro 


big roses. 

Grandmother looked about her as if she saw 
it only in a dream. Then she lifted her eyes 
to the mantel, above wliich hung the picture 
of grandfather, that had been stealthily re- 
moved from her apartments at. Frederick’s, 
and magically brought hither in her absence. 
She gazed at it steadily, and then her lips 
quivered. 

‘*We’re back home, John!’’ she murmured. 

‘*Mother, mother, forgive us!’’ Molly was 
sobbing ‘like a child, with her face buried 
against her mother’s shoulder. ‘‘We never 
guessed it meant so much to you. But you’re 
back home now, dear, to live until you leave 
it for good, please God. ’’ 

Madam Van Valkenburgh patted her gently. 

‘“There, there, child! There’s nothing to 
mourn over now,’’ she said. 

Then with quiet deliberation she took off her 
bonnet and slipped out of her cloak. 

‘*Just take care of these, please,’’ she said 
to Frederick. ‘‘I’m going back in the kitchen 
and see what there is to eat. Why, of course 


looked about her. The firelight and the soft | you are all going to stay to tea!’’ 


HOW LITTLE MORGAN ‘BROWED 


us CP Pra ODS CL 

HAT one log made more than 

twelve hundred and fifty feet 

of lumber, and if it had been 
sawed with a band-saw, it would 
have made considerably more; but 
we used circular saws only in those 
days. It was three feet seven inches 
in diameter, and was eighteen feet 
long. It was the butt log from a 
|grand old ‘‘pumpkin’’ pine—the 
| pine that we had had to fell with 
| the ‘‘Samson,’’ because it leaned 
back over a deep gully. 

To Elder Witham it seemed impos- 
| sible that one little horse, weighing 
| only eight hundred and fifty pounds, 
| could draw that.log. Two spans of 
| heavy work-horses had been used to 
| haul it from the woods and ‘‘brow’’ it at the 
|mill. It was one of the last logs on the brow, 
| and lay there till about the first of April, when 
nearly all the other lumber was sawed. 
| ‘That winter the old squire had started his 
| birch-dowel mill at Lot 52, in the Great Woods, 
|and had Elder Witham for sawyer. The mill 

was on the south side of Lurvy’s Stream, 
| where a fall of eleven feet furnished power to 
| drive an ‘‘overshot wheel.’’ It had for a mill- 
brow a broad gravel bank that sloped down 
|on one side to the saw-carriage, and on the 
| other side for fifty yards to a ‘‘logan’’ in a 
| former bed of the stream—now merely a stag- 
| nant water-hole. 

| ‘Although not a professional sawyer, Elder 
Witham was a good one. He was, in fact, 
good at almost everything to which he turned 
his hand. He did not in the least hesitate to 
| labor with his hands. ‘The best thoughts for 
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| my sermons come to me while I’m at work,”’ | 


that big circular saw. 
| But he had more occupations than one. 
| was gardener, farmer, millman, road-maker, 
constable, policeman at county fairs, and also 
the first agent for the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals in that part of 
Maine. And he was a vigorous preacher 
besides. 

But we boys disliked him; he was austere 
and sometimes harsh with us. There were 


party, was moving smoothly down the street | times in my youth when I hated him, he so 


in the direction of the old house. Half a bloek | 


away from it grandmother closed her eyes, as 
was her custom, but opened them with a start 
when the car came to a sudden stop. It had 
drawn up at the old gate. Frederick had 
already opened the door of the automobile and 
was preparing to alight. 


‘‘What is the matter? Have you had a 


breakdown ?’’ she asked, tremulously, because | 


now she knew that she must look or betray 
herself. 

“Not a bit of it,’’ said Fred. ‘‘We’re just 
going to take a look round the old house. 
Come along, mother.’’ He held out his hand, 
while Timothy, who had scrambled out on 
the other side of the car in undignified 
haste, appeared, to extend a second helping 
hand. 

Madam Van Valkenburgh shivered and 
closed her eyes again. It was apparent that 
she shrank from seeing the house. : 

‘*I’d really rather not,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s so 
long —’’ | 

Then her innate desire to please came | 


often reproved and humiliated me. 


several years nothing so delighted Addison as 
| to get Elder Witham at a disadvantage. 


And Addison was by no means a safe person | weight to a load like 
to match wits against. He had a habit of | that isn’t fit to have a 


looking innocent, and then of bringing forward 


some stratagem or device that completely be- | said, sternly. 


wildered his opponent. In time the elder grew 


Shy, and became cautious about entering into | snake that log up the brow,’’ Addison replied. | he said, stiffly, ‘«you are a pretty cute fello 
I won’t stand by and You’re bright enough. You’re smart enous 
The big log had got away from us at the} see a good horse like that abused in any such | But you’d better take care that some « 
If you don’t know any better than that, | you don’t prove a little too smart for yo 


| arguments and contentions with him. 


mill-brow. By April, even in Maine, the sun | way. 
is climbing high and the weather is growing | it’s time somebody interfered. ’’ 


warm. The snow and ice melted away on 


| the back side of the log, and one night it| to lay the matter before the old squire, who | claimed, smiling broadly. 
started and rolled down from the brow, toward | was chalking boards at the farther end of the | comfort to us old fellows to know that all 


He | put him to it.’ 





My cousin | smart horse, ’? Addison 
Addison liked him no better than I did. For | answered. 


| 
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at the logging-camp near the mill, 
the problem would have presented 
little difficulty; but now the work- 
horses had been sent down from the 
woods to the farm—all except Little 
Morgan, whom we kept for hauling 
slabs, edgings and boards from the 
saw to the lumber-yard. That was 
work that Addison, Halstead and I 
attended to, for the most part, while 
Elder Witham and a hired man ran 
the mill. The old squire came round 
now and then to see how work was 
going and to measure up the 
lumber. 

About ten o’clock that forenoon, 
while the mill-carriage raced to and 
fro, the elder shouted to us that he 
was all ready to saw that big pine log. Then 
he asked, with a laugh, ‘‘How do you expect 
to get that log up on the brow ?’’ 

Now Addison had been thinking this over 
all the morning, and a scheme had just occurred 
to him. 

**Oh, I guess I can haul it up,’’ he said, 
carelessly. 

‘*What with?’’ 

‘“‘Why, with Little Morgan.’’ 

‘*What, that big log with Little Morgan!’’ 
the elder exclaimed, severely. ‘‘He never could 
do it!’’ 

**T guess he can-manage to haul it,’’ Addison 
said. ‘‘Anyhow, there’s no harm in trying.’’ 

“*T tell you he can’t haul that log!’’ the 


|elder rejoined, with 


DRAWINGS BY H. BURGESS 


some heat. ‘‘He’s a am - 


smart little Morgan 
horse and a free little 
horse, but he can’t 





that. You oughtn’t to 


‘*T guess he will pull 
it,’’ Addison repeated, 
nonchalantly. 

‘*Are you crazy this 
morning?’’ cried the 
elder. ‘‘I supposed 
you had better judg- 
ment. ’’ 

‘*Little Morgan’s a 


‘‘Anybody that will 
hitch a horse of that 


horse !’? Elder Witham 
**You will see him 


‘“*T protest against it! 


The elder turned and strode off indignantly, | 


| the logan, and almost into it, a distance of a mill-yard. 


| hundred feet or more. When we started the 


‘*Ad, you know Little Morgan can’t draw 


mill the next morning, lo, our big log had | that log up there,’’ I said, as I unhitched the 
taken to the woods again, so to speak, and | horse from the board skip. 


would have to be hauled back up the brow, in 
order to be rolled on the saw-carriage! 


A few weeks before, while the teams were still. 


‘‘Of course he couldn’t drag it up there,’’ 
Addison replied. ‘‘But I know away. Keep 
Let Elder Witham talk. He thinks he, 








BUT HE DID NOT NEED HALF HIS 
’ STRENGTH. ’ 


and down to the runaway log by the logan. 

Meanwhile Addison was coming round fro: 
the mill-yard, with the whiffletree under h 
arm, leading Litfle Morgan. He was whistlin: 
cheerfully to himself, and looked the pictur: 
of careless good humor. Just as*we mei 
however, the elder came hastening to interce}): 
us; the old squire was following a few ste) 
behind. 

‘*Now, squire,’’ the elder exclaimed, ‘:! 
wanted you to see for yourself if you want : 
horse of yours, a good little horse like this, 
put to such a load as that! Why, sky aboy 
us, that’s a load for four horses! I won’: 
stand by and see it! I protest against it!’’ 

The old squire looked a little puzzled; lh. 
glanced inquiringly at us boys. ‘That is 
certainly a big log for one horse to haul,’’ he 
remarked. 

Addison may possibly have caught his atten- 
tion with a wink or some sign that induce: 
the old gentleman not to express an opinion 
or interfere hastily. ‘‘Why, my boy,” he 
said, ‘‘do you really think Little Morgan can 
draw all that?’’ 

‘‘Draw it, yes!’? Addison exclaimed, confi- 
dently. ‘‘If it were twice as heavy, Littl- 
Morgan could draw it.’’ : 

Elder Witham regarded him with an aston- 
ishment akin to contempt. 

Addison grinned, and taking the crowbar, 
made a hole beneath the log, midway of its 
length. He then thrust the chain-hook under 
it, from the front side, and drew the chain 


| through for nearly the whole length of it, then 


brought it back over the top of the log, thrust 
it under again, and continued winding the 
chain until he had wrapped it round the log 
seven or eight times, and of the whole eight) 
feet, only about two feet and the hook were 
left free. These rested on the top of the log. 

‘‘Now follow after with the bar when | 
start,’’ Addison said to me. ‘‘Don’t let the 
log swerve or swing round endwise, and be 
ready to trig it when I stop, so that it needn’t 
roll back. ’’ 

I attached Little Morgan’s whiffletree to the 
chain-hook on top of the log; then, taking the 
reins, Addison spoke kindly to him and bade 
him pull. 

The little horse had been casting his eye 
back at that log. He understood as well as 
anybody else that he was now to do something 
fine. The muscles tightened under his brown, 
glossy hide, and with a forward lunge he was 
off up the brow. 

But he did not need half his strength. With 
twenty inches of leverage from the center, the 
log rolled after him, rolling over and over 
instead of being dragged along. It did not 
appear to roll hard. The log-chain unwound 
as the horse went up the slope, and was nearly 


| all off by the time the log was half-way up to 
| the crest of the brow. 


“Trig!’? Addison shouted. I stayed the 
log with a block of lumber, and then steadied 
it with the bar until the chain was again 
wound on as before. The next pull brought 
the log to the top of 
the brow, ready to be 
rolled down to the 
saw. 

The old squire had 
followed us up the 
brow. He looked 
amused, but said noth- 
ing. The elder was a 
step or two behind. 
The log had kept me 


busy, but I stole a 
look at him now and 
then. The expression 


on his face made me 
laugh—he looked »0 
completely baffled. 

When the log wis 
up there and trigg« 
Addison turned with : 
smile. 

‘*How’s that?’’ lie 
said. 

Elder Witham e)«d 
him hard for a !w- 


ment. ‘*Young si’. 


own good.’’ 
‘‘Never mind, elder!’’ the old squire « ‘- 
“It ought to b 


wisdom in the world isn’t going to die w 
us. 9? 

The elder strode back into the mill, « 
gave the lever a jerk hard down; the cireu'«* 
saw began to hum again. 

Little Morgan had browed the big log, 2:1 
was evidently none the worse for it. 
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THE: SAFETY: OF: THE: SHI] 


MAGINE a building eleven 

stories in height, and nearly 

two hundred feet longer than 
the Capitol at Washington—four 
times as long -as Bunker Hill 
Monumentis high. Nearly every 
metal has gone into its construc- 
tion, —steel, copper, braiss, bronze, 
silver, and some gold,—and 
wearly every wood of strength or beauty—teak, 
oak, mahogany, birch and maple, the choicest 
and rarest growths of Northern and Southern 
forests, all carved and polished. It stands on 
the banks of a river. 

\ cross-section of it would look like a gigantic 
honeycomb alive with bees the size of human 
beings. Piece by piece it has been put together 
by thousands of workmen and artists—steel- 
workers, electricians, engineers, carpenters 
and upholsterers—during a period of about two 
years. The walls are of steel plates, many of 


them weighing four and a half tons each, and-| glass or the fracture of the most fragile rod in 


secured by more than three million rivets. 

It rests, not flat, but on a kind of spine, which 
is called the keel; its walls, instead of being 
perpendicular, are full of curves as graceful 
and as tapering as those of a deer, a fish or a 


bird. The molding of it is so graduated that | 


the distance between walls varies every foot or 
two, and the floors and roofs incline more or 
less one way or the other, although they may 
give the impression of being level. As you 
lift your eyes to it under the gauntry—the vast 
frame under which it is built—it looks immov- 
able. Only by demolition could it be shifted, 
you would say, if you were not familiar with 
shipyards and ship-builders. 

Under the gauntry it slopes gently toward the 
water, and a day comes when nearly complete, 
a palace in the fullest sense of the word, a 
habitation for between three and four thousand 
tenants of every class, poor, moderately well- 
to-do and rich, it forsakes its foundations and 
floats into the stream without a tremor, as 
naturally as a duckling swims. 

There it remains for about six months to 
be furnished and decorated. No metropolitan 
hotel has more conveniences, nor have the 
houses of the opulent and extravagant more 
resources for pleasure. Besides the latest im- 
provements of a modern house, it offers the 
privileges of an athletic club, a concert hall, 
and the many different kinds of baths of a 
sanitarium—Turkish, Russian, sea-water and 
radiant heat. 

That it floats, displacing sixty-five thousand 
tons of water, alongside the slip and the empty 
gauntry, is wonderful enough, but it still seems 
impossible that it can travel; its bulk appears 
too great and too rigid. Its buoyancy and 
propulsive power are not visible; it looks like 
a cliff-walled island, with flocks of birds making 
it their home. 

What would you say if you saw the Capitol 
or a huge ‘‘sky-seraper’’ sliding off its founda- 
tions and rushing away into space at the speed 
of an express-train, not on smooth, shining 
rails, but over a surface full of hollows deeper 
than arroyos, rougher than the hogbacks 
of the Western plains, dipping into them, 
climbing them, buffeting them, splitting them, 
without being injured or retarded by them? 


is an ocean liner of the very latest and highest 
class, an Olympic, and hereafter we must speak 
of *‘it?’ as ‘*her.’’ 


SPENDING SEVEN AND A HALF MILLION. 


HEN she is finished and prepared for | must be as nearly as possible unsinkable and | goblet; it is ice. ‘Then there is a little flurry, | no wreck behind. 
| the telegraph rings, and the course is changed. | would within a few hours of any disabling 


W her first voyage, she has cost about 
seven and a half million dollars. As) 
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close all the massive bulkhead doors of its steel 
walls automatically in a few seconds, and bring 
its seventy thousand horse-power toa halt. If 
a fire breaks out, he can instantly detect it by 
tubes connecting with the holds, and confine it 
to the one compartment in which it occurs. 
If a fog comes, he can warn any vessels in his 
neighborhood of his approach by such a blast 


| made to feel that they are in a hotel and not | has not yet been devised, nor is it commercially | of hideous sound as might be emitted by 


| in a ship, the better they are pleased and the | 
more they like the illusion, although that illu- | 
sion, easily cultivated in smooth weather, may | 
be dispelled in rough. 


heads with all the ruin of an earthquake. The | 
banqueting hall tilts; the chairs and the tables | 


ceiling seem to wabble. That sensation passes | 
in a moment without anything calamitous 


happening, without a crack in the thinnest 





any part of the gigantic and complex structure. | 


| SAFETY THE FIRST CONSIDERATION. 





or mechanically feasible. 

But although danger cannot be wholly elim- 
inated, the apparatus to minimize it and the 
skill to avoid it are sought more eagerly by 


that are so conspicuously afforded. 
Music, games and conversation make the 


halls merry in nearly all kinds of weather and 
at all hours from morning to midnight. Little 
is seen of the captain and the officers. They 
are out of sight on the bridge, as the crowning 
story of the building is called, and nowadays 
they seldom mingle with the passengers. 

Two ladders reach the bridge, each with a 


| conspicuous notice that no trespassing is per- 


OT a bit of the intricate applied orna- 
mentation of the interior, not a button or 
a bracket gives way; the vessel might be 
made of pliant rubber. She rides the billows 
as unruffied and as safe from the fury of the 
elements as a floating sea-gull. 
She is a proof of the intention of the builders 
and the owners to provide the traveling public | 
with everything the public could ask for and | 
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mitted. From the bridge the ship is visible 
from stem to stern, her nine hundred feet of 
length and her ninety-two feet of beam, and 
all is very quiet and serious. To and fro the 
officers of the watch go, scanning the horizon 
with the sharpest of eyes; occasionally for days 
together nothing is discovered in the unending 
scrutiny, not a sail dr a plume of curling smoke 
from another steamer. 


compass and the prescribed course before him. 


THE SMALL SHIP STAGGERS IN THE UNDERTOW, HER SAILS TAKEN ABACK; 
AND THE WIND FOR A MINUTE IS SUCKED OUT OF THEM. 


| Krakatoa or Vesuvius in eruption. Without 


slackening speed, he can ascertain the depth 
| Of the water he is plowing and the nature of 


| the bottom—sand, mud or rock. Should a 





Then there are shocks that would bring the | those responsible for transportation on the | man fall overboard, by one touch more the 
Waldorf-Astorias ashore, crashing about their | Atlantic than the new appliances of luxury | captain could instantly release a_life-buoy 


| with a staff attached to it which would indi- 
| cate its position by a steady flame the moment 


seem to sink under one’s knees; the walls and | promenade decks and the sumptuous social | it struck the water. 


WHEN THE FOG COMES. 


EARLY everything is done by electricity 
N on the newest liners—the washing of 

dishes, the boiling of eggs, the cleaning 
of boots and the steering. 

All the captain asks for is clear weather. 
Then the sun and stars, his friendliest guides, 
|make navigation easy and precise. So exact 
| is that science that he could anchor a buoy in 
| mid-ocean, thousands of miles away from any 

landmark, and at any time afterward steer to 
that identical point and pick it up as surely as 
if it were a mountain. But when the sky 
| is overcast, preventing astronomical observa- 
| tions, he must work by what is called ‘‘dead 





some things that the public could hardly ex- | A quartermaster is at the wheel, with the | reckoning,’’ that is to say, by following the 


| course he has previously pursued and reckoning 


But their chief aim has been to make her In a cage on the foremast is stationed another | by the time taken in covering it. Fog is his 
safe under all the conditions to which she may | man, who every half-hour calls out, ‘*All’s ' greatest bane, for it exposes him to the peril of 


collision with other ships, derelicts, and—in 
its season—ice. 

Dangerous enough in the open spaces of 
mid-ocean and in the lanes which by agree- 
ment all the liners follow between America 
and Europe, fog enormously increases the 
hazard when land is approached and other 
vessels become more frequent. The position 
of the smaller sailing craft cannot be discovered. 
They have no far-reaching sirens or whistles 
to split the air with bellowings and screechings ; 
they can only respond with the blare of a fish- 
horn. What seems like the roar of a volcano 
growing louder and louder comes nearer and 
nearer to them; the shadow of a mountainous 
object passes vaguely, but so close at hand that 
voices aboard it can be heard. It is undistin- 
guishable, except as a blur. The small ship 
staggers in the undertow, her sails taken aback ; 
the wind for a minute is sucked out of them. 
She slips astern of the big ship, which in 
another minute vanishes like a wraith, still 
roaring in the clammy, yellow, blinding web of 
the muftied atmosphere. 

That is a lucky escape. 

Had they encountered each other a few 
seconds earlier, the result would have been 
appalling. Either the big ship would have 
cut the little one in two, or the little one, 
poking its bow into the ribs of the big one, 
might have injured her irreparably and sunk 
itself at the same time. The Bourgogne of 


| be exposed in her traffic onthe Atlantic. To|well!’’ at the stroke of the bell giving the| the French line, the Oregon of the Cunard 
That is what, in the course of a few more each line nothing is more important than its ship’s time. It will not be well with him if! line, and the State of Florida of the State 
months, this building will be ready to do. It reputation for safety. ‘That is the first and the | he does not desery any object as soon as do the | line are known to have met their doom in that 


last thought of the architects who designed the | 
| ship, the builders who put her together, and | 


officers themselves. Long before any landsman 
could make it out, he has reported it: ‘‘Sail 


| way; and to similar causes is ascribed the 
| disappearance of other vessels which, leaving 


the owners who have-invested so many mil-|on the port bow!’’ ‘Sail on -the starboard | port in seaworthy condition, have never since 
lions of dollars in her. It is the first.and last |bow!’’ or whatever it is.. Perhaps an infini-| been heard of. 


thought also of the navigating officers and the | 


tesimal white flaw. appears in the rim of the 


It is not possible that a modern A tlantic liner 


engineers in whose charge she is placed. She/sea, which so often looks like a brimming | of the highest class could disappear and leave 


| unburnable. 
To that end she is divided into many com- 


Her wireless telegraph 


| accident bring a fleet to her assistance, as the 


she glides out of the harbor, towering high | partments by water-tight steel bulkheads, and | 
above every ship and boat round her, she is one | provided with a double bottom, so that, should 
of the most beautiful things the world can show. | she ground or strike any submerged obstacle, | 


| wireless of the Republic brought relief to her. 
| Bulkheads are stronger and more numerous in 
HE captain appears. The officers of the | such a ship than they ever were before. For- 


**$-S-S-SH! THE OLD MAN!” 


Of exquisite contours, glossy with fresh paint, 
she twinkles with light from her thousands of 
windows or ports, each rimmed with shining 


The bulkheads localize sources of danger from 


| collisions and fires. If in a fog she should | 


hours alternately. The captain is always 
on duty—not always on the bridge in the open 


she would be doubly protected from injury. watch are on duty four hours and off four | merly the doors between them could be closed 


| only by sending men down to them, and even 
| then sometimes they refused to budge. Con- 


brass. She accommodates a crew of eight | strike an obstacle head on, a derelict, an iee- sea and clear weather, but within call always, | fusion and delay were inevitable. Now. the 


hundred and fifty, six hundred first-cabin pas- | 


senvers, five hundred second-cabin and two 
thousand third. And at night, with all her 
myriad electric lamps alight, she looks like not 
one edifice alone, but a city built in terraces up 
a steep hill, throwing out to clouds and sky 
a halo of diffused gold. 

Now what has been the chief aim of her 
designers, builders and owners? 

‘omfort and luxury in a surpassing measure 
have been embodied in her, regardless of ex- 
Perse. To each new ship of the great com- 


pecng lines is added some feature that will | 


ap) al to the endless desire for novelty and be 
Wiiely talked about, serving thus as adver- 
tis: \g. What will be profitable in a commercial 
wiv, and what will not be profitable, must be 


tn inte account, for every line seeks divi- | 


dends, of course, as the final result of all its 
toi and expenditures. 

‘he first piano ever provided for steerage 
Pessengers, and the first electric baths, or mani- 
cure and flower shops provided for the cabin 
aitracted more notice than things a great deal 
ture substantial and important. 

\inericans, being fond of innovation, are 
4 oably more impressed by dimensions, splen- 


Sulety devices and the strength of beams, plates 


at full speed, the collision bulkhead near her 
| bow, or, if that collapsed, the next bulkhead 
| aft, would prevent her from sinking. Crip- 
| pled, she could: still make her way into port, 
| although her bows, like the Arizona’s, were 
crumpled and crushed. 

Hapless any smaller ship that she strikes 
head on! She would cleanly divide it, without 
| Suffering more than a jar herself. An armored 
| cruiser like the Gladiator went down under 
| the impact of the St. Paul. 





THE DANGER AMIDSHIPS. 


Tis most vulnerable point of all ships, sail- 

ing and steam, big and little, is amidships. 

The brig or the schooner that she could 
thus cut in two like paper might, by delivering a 
| blow against the sides of even the most modern, 
powerful and elaborately equipped of ocean 
liners, wreck both itself and her. If through 
such a wound the sea reaches the compart- 
ments where her boilers and engines are, she 
|may remain afloat for days, long enough to 
|summon aid by wireless and to avoid loss of | 
| life, as the Republic did; but if such an acci- 





land or any obstruction is near. 

He has a habit of coming out of his cabin 
unexpectedly at any hour of the day or night, 
asking questions, peeping at the compass and 
the barometers, summoning the engineer, and 
gazing meditatively aloft and below with an 
assured air of wisdom, discretion and domina- 
tion. He is apt to be taciturn and closely 
observant. His presence ends gossip among 
the officers. 

‘*S-s-s-sh! The old man!’’ 

Finding everything right, he turns in again 
for the night, or so the officers think, but in less 
than an hour he may reappear for no apparent 
reason. He sniffs the air, searches the heavens 
familiarly, inspects all the illuminated dials of 
the telegraphs, which stand on pedestals in a 
row along the rail. The sounds of revelry 


| below come to this dark platform of silence 


and observation under the stars. Eight bells 
(midnight) strikes. ‘‘All’s well!’’ the lookout 
cries from his perch. The captain—why does 
he not go to bed?—tucks himself in solitude 
behind a corner of the wind-shield. 

Within his reach and within the power of his 
unaided hand are a series of wheels and levers 


‘, tennis-courts and theaters at sea than by |dent occurs far from land, the chances are | by which he can control, as if it were a toy, this 


berg or another ship, although she were going | and never off the bridge during a fog or when captain merely glances at an indicator on the 


bridge that shows him which doors are open 
and which closed. He can close them all in 
| a few seconds by a turn of his hand. 


THE CAPTAIN’S ‘‘ EARS.” 


ND when he is approaching land in a fog, 
A he goes to a telephone with two receivers, 
which he may call his ‘starboard ear’’ 

and his ‘‘port ear.’’ 
| Deep in the bows and submerged are two 
small chambers connected by wires with the 
telephone. Let us say that after a foggy 
| passage, he reckons he should be within ten 
| miles or so of Fire Island. He cannot be sure. 
| Many of the principal lighthouses and light- 
ships of the great channels and promontories 
|are now provided with the submarine signal- 
| bell, a recent American invention, which sends 
| its messages under the sea to all passing ships 
that are likewise equipped. The strokes re- 
sound in the chambers in the bows, starboard 
or port, communicating through the telephone 
a number which at once informs the captain 
of his position. Fire Island should be on the 
starboard, and he presently hears its bell 
| Thus he gets his bearings, and can proceed 


| against her survival. In truth, an absolutely | huge and almost incomprehensible yehicle as it | with more confidence. 


aud girders. The more these Sybarites can be | unsinkable and an absolutely unburnable ship | speeds along the sea; stop it, turn it, or back it; | One bell after anothe may be ‘*picked up,’’ 
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as they say—Ambrose Channel, Sandy Hook 
and others. Sound travels unerringly through 
water, deceptively through fog. 

Every fifty-seven seconds or so the captain 
lets loose those lacerating blasts from his 
whistle which might issue from the chasms 
of riven continents; he strains his ear for 
responses, and peers anxiously through the wet 
veil that enwraps him and his ship. 

On him hangs the weight of responsibility 
for the safety of the vessel and all on board; 
it depends as much on his judgment and skill 
as on all the apparatus provided to aid him. 
His officers get their sleep, watch by watch. 
He must do without his until the vapor lifts 
and danger is past. He is not relieved even 
when the pilot comes on board. It is common 
to suppose that the pilot relieves the captain 
of responsibility. The pilot is employed for 
his local knowledge of the shifting shoals and 
obstructions unrecorded on charts. To a great 
extent his function is advisory rather than 
executive. If an error is made under his 
directions, the captain must share the blame. 

The head of one of the famous English lines 
is in the habit of calling his captains into his 





office when they are on shore and quizzing 
them. He drags them through a web of inqui- 
sition and keeps as close an eye on them as 
they are expected to keep on their ships. 

‘*You had thick weather all the way up from 
Fastnet?’’ he said to a shrewd little captain, 
who is a friend of mine. 

‘*Very thick, sir.’’ 

‘*You picked up your pilot off Point Lynas ?’’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

‘That was fortunate. Of course it eased 
your mind ?’’ 

My friend was not to be caught. Had he 
said, ‘‘Yes,’’ he would have been pounced 
upon at once. 

‘“‘Not at all, sir,’’ he replied, promptly. 
‘‘Just the contrary. My cares were doubled 
as soon as the pilot came on board, for then, 
as you know, sir, I became responsible for 
him as well as for myself. ’’ 

That captain’s grade has since been raised. 

Only a word need be added. There are and 
must be perils on the sea, as on land, but in 
proportion to the number of people carried, 
there is less risk of life and limb in the modern 
liner than in any other vehicle of travel. 


THE, HALLOWELL » PARTNERSHIP 





STARTLED shout from Ned Burford 
echoed Sally Anne’s cry. 
‘*Hallowell! It’s the big dredge, the 
giant Garrison! Hurry-!’’ 

Days afterward Marian would try to remem- 
ber just what had happened during those wild 
moments, but the whole scene would flicker 
before her memory, a dizzy blur. She remem- 
bered Roderick’s shout of alarm, the rush of 
the day-shift men from their tents, the clatter 
of the racing engine as Roderick pushed them 
into the launch, and then sent the little boat 
flying away up the canal. Then she could see 
the dense smoke and the spurts of flame that 
were rising straight up from the dredge. 

Burford’s half-strangled voice came back 
to them as he groped his way across the 
deck : 

‘*It’s a pile of burning waste, right here 
by the capstan. Bring the chemical extin- 
guishers. Wet your coats, boys, and let’s 
pound her out. Whe-ew! I’m most stran- 
gled! Sally Anne Burford! You clear 
out! You and Marian, too. This is no 
place for you!’’ 

Sally Anne and Marian stood doggedly 
in line, passing the buckets of water, which 
one of the laborers was dipping up from 
over the side, Roderick, stolid as a post, 
stood close by that choking column of smoke 
and flame, and dashed on the water. 
Burford rushed about, giving orders. 

‘*Can’t you start the pumping-engine, 
boys? Swing out that emergency hose, 
quick! There you are! Now turn that 
stream on those oil-barrels yonder—and 
keep it there. Start the big force-pump, 
and train a stream on the deck near the 
engines. The fire mustn’t spread to the 
hoisting-gear. Mind that. Mulcahy, give 
me that chemical tank. Wet my hand- 
kerchief and tie it over my mouth, Sally 
Anne. No, give me your scarf. That’s 
better. I’m going to wade rightin. Aha! 

See that?’’ 

‘The smoke column wavered, thinned. A 
shower of water, soot and chemicals 
drenched everybody on deck, but nobody 
noticed the downpour. The force-pumps 
were working now at full blast. Stream 
after stream of water poured on the fire, 
then flooded across the deck. Two minutes 
more of frantic, gasping work, and not a 
spark remained—nothing except the heap of 
quenched, still smoking waste. © 

Marian found herself once more on the house- 
boat deck. Ashore, the laborers were flocking 
back to their tents; for them it had been a 
frolic rather than a danger. But the four on 
the house-boat deck looked at each other with- 
out a word. They were too shaky with relief 
to move or to speak. Sally Anne clung trem- 
bling to Marian, who in her turn leaned 
rather weakly against the rail. Roderick, 
ashen white, confronted Burford, who stood 
mopping his wet, smarting eyes with Sally 
Anne’s singed and sodden crape scarf. Sud- 
denly Burford broke the tension with a laugh. 

‘‘Our—our daily reports to the company !’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘President Sturdevant wants 
details of every day. Let’s put it all in. ‘I 
have the honor to report that while your engi- 
neers were stoking with burgoo and black- 
eurrant pie, Garrison Dredge Number 3 was 
observed to be on fire. Your engineers, assisted 
by their wife and sister, all of whom displayed 
conspicuous bravery, attacked the fire. Thanks 
to their heroic efforts, the conflagration was 
extinguished. I beg further to report that 
damages are confined to one pile of waste, one 
smooched pink silk scarf, and’ ’’—he passed his 
hand over his blackened forehead—*‘ ‘one pair 
of eyebrows.’ ”’ 

‘‘I’’m going straight home to bed,’’ vowed 


Marian, as the laughter died away. ‘This | 








day has brofight so many thrilling events that 
it will take me at least a week to calm myself 
down. Do let us hope that nothing whatever 
will happen for a while. 1’m longing for 
monotony—days, months, ages of monotony !”’ 

Marian’s wish for monotonous days was 
promptly granted—only too promptly, she 
owned, rather ruefully. The next morning 
dawned bleak and gray, with a chill east wind 
anda driving rain. Held prisoner in the house 
by the storm, Marian amused herself through 
the long, dreary hours as best she could. At 
supper-time, feeling very lonely indeed, she 
called Roderick on thé telephone; but their 
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Gates announced, cheerfully, as Marian ap- 
peared on the third gray morning. ‘‘ ’Pears 
to me that you won’t get outdoors again before 
the Fourth of July.’’ 

‘*But I must have some fresh air! I can’t 
stay cooped up forever!’’ cried Marian. . ‘‘If 
you’d only lend me your rubter boots, Mrs. 
Gates—the ones you wear at your gardening. 
Then I could put on my mackintosh and my 
rubber bathing-cap, and splash about beauti- 
fully. Besides, I must go down to the canal. 
I must see how Roderick is getting on. It has 
been-two days since I have heard one word 
from him, yet he is barely two miles away!’’ 

Mrs. Gates yielded at last to her coaxing. 
Soon Marian started out, wearing the borrowed 
boots and Mr. Gates’s oilskin coat. She stum- 
bled and splashed through the dripping woods, 
with Finnegan romping gaily behind. Rainy 
weather had no terrors for Finnegan. On the 
way to camp he flushed three rabbits, chased 
a fat gray squirrel into chattering fury, and 
dragged Marian knee-deep into a bog, in his 
eagerness to capture a woodchuck. 

‘*T wish I had a little of your vim, Finne- 
gan.’’ Marian sat down, soaked and breath- 
less, on the step of Sally Anne’s martin-box. 
From that eminence she surveyed the canal 
and its swarms of laborers. Her eyes clouded. 

In spite of her growing interest in Roderick’s 
work, to look upon that work always puzzled 
and disheartened her. The slow, black water, 
the ugly mud-piled banks ; the massive engines, 
throbbing night and day through a haze of 
steam ; the gigantic dredge-machines, swinging 
their great steel arms back and forth, up and 
down, lifting tons of earth from the bottom of 
the ditch and placing it on the waiting barges 
with weird, unerring skill; the heavy tide of 
hurry and anxiety that seemed to rise higher 
every day—all these things vexed and harassed 
her. 

‘* Although I don’t despise the very sight of 
camp, as I did at first,’’ she reflected. ‘‘I 
suppose you can get used to anything. And I 
do want to learn more about Rod’s work, for 
he loves it dearly, and I know he wants me 
to enjoy it, too. Although how anybody can 
enjoy such a life—to spend day after day, 





FOR THE FIRST HOUR THE MEN WORKED OVER THE MASS OF BLUE-PRINTS 


long-distance talk gave her little satisfaction. 
Roderick had spent a hard day, hurrying from 
one lateral to another, forcing the levee work 
to the highest possible speed; for in this wide- 
spread rain, the creeks to the north were rising 
an inch an hour, and every inch meant an 
added danger to his half-built embankments. 
When the morning came, dark and drizzly, 
she found it hayd to stay indoors. The hours 
passed on leaden feet. The downpour never 
slackened. In that low country a two days’ 


rain means an inundation. Meadows and fields 


were like flooded marshes. Sheets of water 
spread through the orchards; the yard paths 
were so many brooks, the barn-yard was a lake. 

‘*A year ago,’’ Mrs. Gates said, ‘‘such a rain 
would have meant ruin for all the crops. The 
surplus water would not have drained off in a 
fortnight. But now that they are digging the 
ditches, our crops will be safe, even if it rains 
for a week.’’ 

At dusk she tried to call Roderick on the 
telephone, but to her astonishment, she could 
not gain a reply from Central. 

‘*The wires are all down, I dare say,’’ said 
Mrs. Gates, cheerfully. ‘‘It’ll be three or four 
days before the linemen can get round to repair 


damages. The roadsare hub-deep. No telling | 
when they can haul their repair - wagons | 


through. You’ll see.’’ 

Marian did see. The roads had been all but 
impassable ever since her coming. Now they 
would be bottomless pits of mire. 

‘*Well, it is worse to-day, if anything,’’ Mrs. 





month after month, toiling like a slave in a 
steaming marsh like this!’’ 

A finger tapped on the window-pane. 

**Come in, Miss Northerner! Poor dear, 
you’re all but drowned. Stand on the oilcloth 
and drip till mammy can help you to take off 
those boots and put on my slippers. ’’ 

Marian entered the dry, warm little house 
with a sigh of pleasure. Soon she sat at the 
window, with Thomas Tucker bouncing on her 
knee. Thomas Tucker had wiles that could 
cheer the most melancholy spirit. Yet Marian 
stared soberly past his bobbing yellow head at 
the swarming camp below. 

‘*Don’t look so droopy, Miss Northerner. 
Perk up, do!’’ Sally Anne gave her ear a 
gentle nip. ‘‘You and I will have to manu- 
facture cheerfulness in car-load.lots, to counter- 
balance our partners’ gloom. ’’ 

‘“‘Why? Have the boys met with more ill 
luck on the contract ?’’ 

‘*More ill luck?’’ Sally Anne checked off 
point by point on her slim fingers. ‘‘Day 
before yesterday—the morning after the fire— 
the district inspector was due here, to pass 
judgment on the two upper laterals. As you 
know, the contract provides that the inspector 
must look over every yard of excavation and 
approve it before it can be considered as actu- 
ally done. Lo and behold, no inspector ap- 
peared! The boys were wild with anxiety to | 
start their levee work before the rain should | 
wash the soft new banks down into the canal; 








every slide of land means double labor in dig- 
ging all that soil out of the ditch again. B) 
noon the inspector had not been heard from, 
but two small cave-ins had occurred, and th: 
company was losing money at the rate of thirt: 
dollars an hour, because of the enforced idle 
ness of the laborers and the shutting down o 
the machinery. Finally Roderick took hi 
launch, and started out in search of the in 
spector. At Grafton he managed to get tele 
phone connections with his office, and was tol 
that the inspector would appear on the scen 
‘as soon as the rain stops.’ ’”’ 

***As soon as the rain stops?’ Why, Sall 
Anne! Then he hasn’t come at all!’’ 

‘*Precisely. Back came poor Rod, very dole 
ful indeed. He and Ned then gave up wor! 
on the laterals, and set the men to hackin: 
away at the regular excavation. The laborers 
are sulky, and yesterday they threatened a 
strike. I don’t blame them. The bank-cut- 
ting is all very well in dry weather, but in 
this rain it is a miserable task. The thir 
calamity arrived last night. The dipper-handle 
broke. ’” 

‘The dipper-handle? On the big dredge” 
Sally Anne, how dreadful !’’ 

‘*Yes, it is dreadful. It means, of course, 
that twenty of the laborers will stop work and 
enjoy a vacation at the company’s expense 
while the new handle is being made and put 
in. Luckily, the boys have one set of duplicate 
timbers, and the company blacksmith is won- 
derfully capable. But it will cost the company 
a lump loss of a thousand dollars. Imagine, 
Marian, how those poor boys will groan when 
they make out their week’s reports for Presi 
dent Sturdevant. ’’ 

‘*That’s our one consolation,’’ remarked a 
wrathful voice from the door. ‘‘We won’t 
need to write that report, after all.’’ 

Sally Anne jumped violently. 

‘‘Ned Burford! Where-did you bob up 
from??? 

‘*We can give our report to our superiors by 
word of mouth.’’ Ned was wet and cross, 
and so grim that Finnegan, his adorer, dodged 
apprehensively from his hand. 

‘*Ned! What nonsense are you talking?’’ 

‘*No nonsense about it. Hallowell has 
just received a telegram, saying that 
President Sturdevant and Breckenridge— 
Breckenridge !—will reach this camp by 
three o’clock to-day. ’’ 

At that moment Roderick came up the 
steps, and entered the room. He was the 
picture of angry dismay. ‘‘There is a 
launch just coming up the canal with two 
passengers aboard. If I’m not mistaken, 
they are our esteemed superiors. Come 
along, Burford, and help welcome them.’’ 

Roderick and Burford went down to the 
shore. The white launch was just putting 
in to the landing. At the bow sat a stout, 
severe gentleman, wrapped in a huge 
storm-coat. Evidently he was scolding 
the launch pilot. Behind him towered a 
broad-shouldered, heavily built man, gray- 
headed, yet powerful and athletic in every 
movement. 

‘“‘The puffy potentate is Sturdevant,’’ 
said Burford, under his breath. ‘‘But the 
big, dark man is Breckenridge, his very 
self. Isn’t he magnificent? Look at those 
shoulders !’’ 

So this was Breckenridge the Great, 
Breckenridge, the world-famous engineer. 
Roderick remembered that his old professor 
had said, ‘‘To work under Breckenridge 
is not only an engineering training; it is 
an education in life itself. ’’ 

‘‘Mr. Burford?’’ President Sturdevant 
stepped from the landing, and put out a 
plump, gloved hand. ‘‘Mr. Hallowell? 
You both know Mr. Breckenridge, of 
course ?’’ 

Mr. Breckenridge responded to this introduc- 
tion almost without speaking, but the grip of his 
big, muscular hand was reassuringly cordial. 

‘*We hope that you have no ill news of the 
contract to give us,’’ said the president. He 
led the way up the shore with majestic dignity. 
‘*The three contracts in Iowa which we have 
just visited have shown deplorable results from 
the high water. I trust that you have no sucli 
misfortunes to report?’’ 

‘“‘We haven’t anything but misfortunes to 
report,’’ thought Burford. Aloud he sai, 
‘*We have not been able to bring the work t 
the desired point, sir. We have had sever! 
accidents and delays. If you can face the di 
comforts of a launch trip in this rain, perha)'s 
you will make a tour of inspection, and s'« 
how matters stand ?’’ 

That tour of inspection! Silent, humiliate 
miserable, Roderick and Burford plodded aii 
their employers, up and down the narr 
laterals, back and forth through the maze 
seeping half-cut channels. Every questi: 
that they must answer revealed some unluc 
happening. Every report was apologetic, | 
satisfactory. 

‘“*This ruinous high water isn’t our fau 
Neither is Carlisle’s illness, nor the brok 
dipper-handle, nor the inspector’s delay. J 
the same, I feel like a penny-in-the-slot mach 
for grinding out excuses,’’? whispered Roder 
to Burford. 

Thus far Breckenridge had had nothing 


for they are responsible for every cave-in, and| say. With his shrewd mouth shut hard, 
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strode on ahead, judging everything with his | at the marvel of seeing company and being up | cordial zest. ‘‘1 wish we might spend another | 


xeen eyes. President Sturdevant made up for 


at nine o’clock, dimpling, crimson-cheeked. 


hour with these most interesting members of | 


nis silence. He irritated the boys with fretful Roderick and Burford stood gaping to behold | your household, Mrs. Burford.’’ His stern | 


questions and complaints. He criticized the | their august superiors now stooping from their | face was beaming; he was no longer the exact- | boy’s chest. 


iaborers, the equipment, the weather. 
‘‘Company losses, indeed! The company 
will be fortunate, Mr. Burford, if, under the 


|heights to beguile small Edward and shy 
| Thomas Tucker with ponderous blandishments. 
‘Where did you learn to handle a baby 


ing martinet, but the gracious gentleman. | 
| ‘*Since we must go, we will leave behind us | 
our good wishes, as well as our thanks for | 


As the foreman well knew, the gutter had a 
rounding edge, and outside and below it was 
a bulge of terra-cotta that pushed back the 
But for that, he might possibly 
have pulled himself up on the slates, although 
it would have been a task to tax the muscles 
of an athlete. Under the circumstances it was 


present management, this contract does not like that?’’ gasped Sally Anne, so astonished | your most charming hospitality. And we shall | impossible. 


pring forfeitures, as well as loss.’’ 

Breckenridge glanced back. His square, 
mask-like face did not change. The president 
inet his eye. 

**Do you not agree with me, Mr. Brecken- 
ridge? Is not this a most disheartening out- 
look? I cannot dream that we have any chance 
to complete those laterals before the June 
freshets. That calamity will mean ruin, for the 
farmers and for our contract alike. To finish 
this division of the work would be difficult with 
a full quota of experienced men. And with 


at Mr. Breckenridge’s dexterous ease that she 
| forgot all convention. 

| ‘Six of my own,”’ returned the ‘mighty 
| Breckenridge, capably shifting small, slippery 
| Thomas Tucker on his broad shoulder. ‘‘All 
| pretty well grown up, I regret tosay. Try him. 
| Isn’t he a stunner for a year old?’? He plumped 
the baby into the arms of the lordly president, 
who was already jouncing Edward Junior on 
| his knee and showing him his watch. 


‘*A whale!’’ approved President Sturdevant, 


with impressive emphasis. He stood up, gain- 


| take with us, ’’—his eye sought Breckenridge’s ; 
there passed between the two men a quick, 
satisfied glance,—‘‘we shall take with us our | 
hearty certainty that those good wishes, for | 
your husband’s work, as well as for his house- | 
hold, will be abundantly fulfilled. ’’ 

In the dim light of the landing, Roderick 
and Burford watched their launch start away. 
Then they looked at each other. 

‘*Well, do you feel like tackling that landslip 
now, Burford ?’’ 

‘*Feel like tackling it? I’d tackle it with 





only inexperienced engineers —’’ He threw | ing his footing with some effort, for the babies| my bare hands. Give me a shovel, and I’d 


out both fat hands with a gesture of despair. 


Burford bit his lip and turned fiery red with | Finnegan yapped and nipped his ankles with | 


OUT-OF- THE: AIR- 


mortification. Roderick’s stolid face did not 
flinch, but his heart sank. 

‘*You think so?’? Breckenridge spoke with 
his slow, bland unconcern. Then he looked 
at the boys. 
himself, the real man, alert, just, keenly 
understanding, showed in the glance that he 
flashed at them. ‘‘H’m! Strikes me that the 
company is mighty lucky to have cub engineers 
employed on this job.’’ 

‘‘Luecky! Why, sir? Why?’’ 

‘Well, because they’re the only kind that 
we can depend on to have grit enough to swing 
this forlorn hope of a contract through. ’’ 

He strode on up the landing. Burford threw 
back his shoulders ; the blood flamed to his ears. 
Roderick’s heart suddenly began to pound ; his 
lagging feet swung into a jaunty stride. He 
met Burford’s red, delighted face with a shame- 
faced grin. That word of confidence had fairly 
set them afire. 

‘‘At what time had we better start back to 
St. Louis?’’ asked the president. 

‘*By leaving camp at nine, you will meet 
the north-bound limited at Grafton, sir.’’ 

‘“Then, Breckenridge, we will stay here. 
But where shall we dine?’’ 

‘“‘Tt will be a pleasure to Mrs. Burford and 
myself if you and Mr. Breckenridge will dine 
with us,’’ interposed Burford, eagerly. 

The stout potentate graciously accepted, and 
Burford fled to break the news to Sally Anne. 


‘‘Mercy, Sally Anne, what an undertaking!’? | 


cried Marian, as Burford popped his head 
through the window, shouted his news, then 
hastily departed. ‘‘Can you possibly manage 
to entertain them ?’’ 

‘*Well, I hope so. I’ve been planning for 
this all the afternoon. ’’ 

‘‘But you haven’t enough dishes. That is, 
you haven’t cups that match —’’ 

‘‘Cups that match, indeed! They may be 
thankful to get any cups at all, in this wilder- 
ness. I’ve promised Mammy Easter my pink 
beads if she’ll make us some beaten biscuit, 
and I have sent Mulcahy to Mrs. Gates’s for 
three chickens, and I’ll open two jars of my 
white peach preserve. I don’t care if they’re the 
Grand Mogul and the Tsar of all the Russias, 
they can surely condescend to eat mammy’s 
fried chicken. ’’ 

‘*Yes, they’ll be sure to like chicken,’’ 
Marian conceded. 

‘*They’d better like it. It’s all they’re going 
to get. Chicken and potatoes and biscuit, pre- 
serves and coffee, that’s all. Yes, and lashin’s 
and lavings of cream gravy. It’ll be fit for a 
king—and even for a chief engineer !’’ 

If any complaints about Sally Anne’s ban- 
quet were made, they were not audible to the 
human ear. In fact, the ‘‘royalties’’ were en- 
tirely too busy to make comment. As Roderick 
said afterward, it was fortunate that nobody 
kept the beaten-biscuit score; and it is grievous 
to relate that in spite of Sally Anne’s generous 
plans, poor Mammy Easter was obliged to piece 


out an exceeding skimpy meal from the frag- | 


ments of the supper, instead of having the feast 
that she had expected. Even the pink beads 
proved small consolation. 

The time that followed, spent before the tiny 
hearth fire, was the best part of it all. For 
the first hour the men worked over the mass of 
blue-prints that recorded the excavation made 
during the month past. Here President Stur- 
devant, the magnificent figurehead, gave way 
promptly and meekly before Breckenridge’s 
practical experience. Roderick and Burford 
listened to the elder man’s shrewd comment, 
his quiet suggestions, his amused, sympathetic 
words. Both groaned inwardly when the 
launch whistled a warning that their guests 
miist be off to meet the north-bound train. 

President Sturdevant bowed over Sally 
Anne’s hand with majestic courtesy. 

; ‘A most delightful hour you have given us, 
Mrs. Burford. We shall remember it always, 
and with deep pleasure. But one thing is 
sacking in your hospitality. You have not 
— us the pleasure of meeting your sons.’’ 

Then Sally Anne, the poised young hostess, 
colored pink to her curly hair. 

“It is high time that my sons were sound 
asleep,’? said she. 
\ see them, and can overlook their informal 
attire, Mammy Easter shall bring them in. ’’ 
In came two podgy polar bears, wide-eyed 


For one moment Breckenridge | 


‘were clambering over him delightedly, while 


dig the Panama Canal !’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HORT of stature, 
S black - bearded and 

bronzed, Lafe LaFeu 

: ran nimbly along a steel 

girder, foot rule in hand, and took a number 
of measurements, which he jotted down in a 
tattered memorandum-book. As the architect 
was away, and the plans either mislaid or 
| locked up, he had to fit the bed timbers and 
estimate the flooring without help from the 
original figures. 
| He was on the fourth and top floor of the 
| big extension to the City Hospital. The room 
| was to be used by convalescents and patients 
| with certain diseases for which sunlight is the 
| best remedy. The walls seemed to be almost 
|all windows, although as yet no sashes or 
frames were fitted between the brick-lined 
columns. 
| ‘*Tt’s a good thing they have those big sky- 
lights in the roof,’’ Lafe had declared, when 
he first saw the plans. ‘‘There wouldn’t be 
| enough steel and brickwork to support a roof 
that was more than half glass. ’’ 
Far below, on the first story, a dozen work- 
men, laying the floor, were beating a lively 
tattoo with their hammers. A solitary car- 
penter was fitting joists on the second story, 
/but on the third and fourth floors there was 
no one but Lafe, for the roofers had completed 
their task some time before. 

He had crossed over to the wide window 
next to the corner, to take measurements, when 
he heard the ladder by which he had come up 
creak behind him. A shock-headed, freckled 

| youth, carrying a small brazier and a handful of 
soldering-irons, was slowly climbing upward. 

‘*Hello, bub!’? said the foreman. ‘‘What 
trouble are you going to make?’’ 

‘*Trouble?’’ the lad queried, evidently a bit 
puzzled, and somewhat resentful as well. 

‘*Yes; what do you plan to damage?’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said the boy, ‘‘Mosher Brothers sent 
me here to seal up round those skylights, so 
that they won’tleak. How do I get up there?”’ 

‘“‘Not by this route, son, unless you can 
walk a girder across to that fixed ladder on 
the other side—and I wouldn’t advise you to 
do it with that brazier in your hand. You’d 
better go down to the ground floor and climb 
up from there. When you get out on the main 
roof, you’ll see the way along a water gutter 
to this roof.’’ 

The tinner’s assistant thanked him and went 
down. In a few minutes he was climbing the 
vertical ladder on the opposite side of the wing. 
| Lafe, who in the meantime had been thinking, 
| now called out: 
| ‘Say, bub, did you ever work on a roof 
| with the pitch this one has?’’ 
| ‘*N-no,’? was the rather hesitating reply. 
| **T only began with the Moshers in July.’’ 

‘*You ought to have on a pair of rubbers. ’’ 

‘I haven’t any, short of the house where I 
board,’’ said the boy. He was inclined not 
to reply at all, for he suspected that the fore- 
man, a veteran builder, was making sport of 
his inexperience. 

‘*'There’s a rope in the tool-shed, son. When 
you get your brazier and irons on the roof, 
you’d better go back after it. Take a hitch 
round the chimney and fasten the other end to 
your belt; then if you slip, there’s no harm 

done. ’’ 

Lafe was quite in earnest in giving this 
advice; he did not realize that his joking 
manner had made the young apprentice unduly 
| suspicious. ‘‘He wants to make a laughing- 
| stock of me before all those carpenters,’’ the 

boy thought. ‘‘I’ll show him that I’m no 
| more afraid on a high roof than he is!’’ 

| Lafe saw the boy disappear through a dormer 
| window, and gave no more thought to him. 
|He had two twelve-foot planks on which to 











| 





| perch himself, and now stood upon them, near 
‘“‘But if you really wish | the middle of the wing, and hastily multiplied | could hang there ten minutes, if you needed | 


| the measurements he had taken. 
Suddenly he winced and looked up. 
| ‘*Look out, up there! What are you doing?’’ 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 
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“WHEN I YELL ‘DROP!’ YOU LET GO, 
AND I'LL CATCH YOU.” 


He was standing directly under the edge of | 
the second skylight; a drop of molten solder 
had trickled through and fallen upon his 
shoulder. It stung smartly, despite the pro- 
tection given by his heavy working blouse. 

Through the besmeared glass he saw the 
apprentice’s grinning face. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to!’ the boy called down. ‘‘It was an ac—’’ 

His sentence broke off short; and simultane- 
ously his half-embarrassed, half-amused smile 
| changed to a look of terror; then his face van- | 

ished. Lafe heard a scraping sound overhead, | 
and a muffied ery. Had the boy fallen off the 
roof? 

Although the steel girders were narrow, and | 
a dozen feet intervened between the foreman | 
and the nearest window, he crossed the space | 
in two bounds, and half-throwing himself 
through the opening, looked anxiously first 
down and then up. There was no crushed | 
figure on the ground, but a yard and a half | 
above his head there dangled a pair of feet. 
Owing to the wide ornamental cornice below | 
the eaves, he could see only the lower part of | 
the boy’s body. In some way the fall had 
been averted—for the moment, at least; but 
how great the peril was, no one knew better 
than Lafayette LaFeu. 

‘‘Bub,’’ he called, speaking firmly, and not | 
letting any anxiety show in his voice, ‘‘what 
stopped you? Have your clothes caught on 
anything ?’’ 

‘I’m hanging—to the rain gutter!’’ came 
the panting, frightened reply. ‘‘Can’t you— | 





help me—somehow? I can feel—my fingers— 
| slipping !’” 
‘*Brace up!’’? Lafe cried, sharply. ‘You 


| to. Keep your nerve, son,’’ he added, more 
gently. ‘‘I’ll get you down all right.’’ 
But how, Lafe did not know when he spoke. 








Directly beneath the place where he hung 
was a row of steel bars, set into the wall 
to support the balconies that were to be built 
opposite the windows on each story above 
the ground floor. To fall upon them, one 
after the other, would be fatal—horrible. The 
mere thought made Lafe close his eyes and 
shudder. 

His first instinctive plan had been to dash 
across to the fixed ladder and up to the roof, 
climb down till he could grip the boy’s wrists, 
and then drag him up on the slates by main 
strength. But that would take three minutes, 
perhaps five, and even fractions of seconds were 
precious. 

The hammers below still played their tattoo. 
No one except himself and the frightened boy 
was aware of the impending tragedy. Lafe’s 
eyes swept the open gridiron of girders and 
braces. Then he flashed a glance out of the 
window again, and turned and raced toward 
the planks. He caught one up and carried it 
to the window, which reached to the floor; the 

brickwork at the bottom was level with 
the tops of the girders. Three feet inside 
was a round steel rod that ran from end 
to end of the wing, and perforated the 
girders. Lafe thrust one end of the plank 
under that and the other out of the 
window. 

The plank was directly over the line of 
steel supports for the balconies. It extended 

+ something like seven feet from the side of 
the building, and was elevated at an angle 
of about thirty degrees. 

‘‘Hang on a second longer!’’ he yelled, 
imperatively, and leaped back after the 
other plank. 

This he placed beside the first, making 
a platform two feet wide—perilously nar- 
row, but as wide as the material would 
permit. 

Hooking one toe under the nearer plank, 
behind the window, and supporting his 
weight on his other foot, which he planted 
on the brickwork, he leaned as far out as 
he dared, and spoke again: 

‘*Now, son, I’m going to count ‘One, 
two, three,’ and then say ‘Drop!’ When 
I yell ‘Drop!’ you let go, and I’ll catch 
you. Do you understand ?’’ 

‘*Ye-yes! But what—have you got— 
under me?’’ 

“Two stout planks; and I’m _ here, 
prepared to grab you. Now, ready— 
‘one,’ _ 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t; I don’t dare!’’ 
wailed the boy. He could see nothing 
below him; his strength was almost gone, 
and his courage had quite deserted him. 

‘*See here, boy,’’ said Lafe, fiercely, 
‘“‘vou brace up or I’ll give you the 
worst thrashing you ever had in your 
life! Let go with both hands the second 
I say ‘Drop.’ Now—‘One, two, three, 
DROP! ”’ 

With a hoarse cry, the boy allowed his 
stiffened fingers to relax. His weight struck 
chiefly on the end of one of the planks. 
The plank sprung so violently that the 
opposite end was thrown out from under 

the supporting brace, and it fell clattering 
downward; the other plank was whirled in a 
half-cirele to one side. 

Lafe, who had feared that something of the 
kind might happen, was in a measure prepared 
for the accident. As the boy pitched forward 
after striking the plank, Lafe clutched him by 
the arms, and throwing himself back with all 
his strength, fell across the bottom of the 
window-frame. 

Clinging to each other, they writhed back- 
ward till they hung across the brickwork, one 
outside and the other within. 

After regaining his breath, the foreman found 
it comparatively easy to drag his companion 
across the sill. 

‘‘Why didn’t you get that rope, as I told you 
to?’? he demanded, the moment they were 
safe. 

‘*T—J thought you were joking, sir.’’ 

‘*See here, bub, I’m a competent workman ; 
and you always bear this in mind: A compe- 
tent workman may joke about other things, 
but he never gets funny about a matter that 
may mean life or death to some one. A man 
who would do that isn’t worth his salt. Now 
T’ll help you up on this ladder, and you go 
straight to Mosher Brothers and say to them, 
with Lafayette LaFeu’s compliments, that 
they’re to send an experienced journeyman here 
to do this job, and that if any more appren- 
tices are sent, they’ll not be allowed to set foot 
on the roof.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said the boy, completely crest- 
fallen. 

Lafe’s white teeth flashed again, good- 
humoredly. ‘‘I wouldn’t feel too cut up about 
this accident, if I were you,’’ he said, laying 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘If you’ll 
only mind the advice I just gave you, you’ll 


| live to be a journeyman yourself some day.’’ 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE man who saws wood seldom does it to 
the accompaniment of a brass band. 
LEASURE and pain, like the waves of the 
sea, mount rapidly to a crest, and rapidly 
sink back to the level of the waters. But hap- 
piness and unhappiness rise and fall as slowly 
and majestically as the tides. 
N alert teacher in New York has discovered 
that one of the best instructors for a 
backward pupil is a bright pupil in the 
next higher grade. The intelligent child who 
has recently been over the ground seems to 
know by instinct what troubles the other pupil. 
Mothers have known this for a long time. 


NTEREST in the future of the Danish West 
Indies is once more revived by the proposal 
before the Danish parliament to lease the cen- 
tral harbor of St. Thomas to a private syndicate 
for ninety-nine years, with the right to sublet 
or to sell the lease. Germany would be glad 
to have a West Indian harbor, and would 
probably try to deal with the syndicate should 
it succeed in its aim. 
HE difference between the rioting and loot- 
ing by Chinese troops in Peking, which 
began a few weeks ago, and the same kind of 
behavior in the Boxer uprising, lies in the fact 
that the more recent events are merely a mari- 
ifestation of lawlessness—not part of an organ- 
ized attempt to drive out foreigners. There 
will probably be more rioting before the new 
government is firmly established. 
S Mr. William H. Rideing points out, the 
American traveling public displays more in- 
terest in the size of a new transatlantic liner and 
in the establishment of a theater and a tennis- 
court on board of her, than in the strength of 
her construction and the safety appliances 
with which she is equipped. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the fact is in itself the best possible 
indication of the trustworthiness of modern 
ship-builders. The public thinks little of safety 
because it takes safety for granted, and is justi- 
fied in so doing. To all timid souls who shrink 
from the fearful joy of going abroad, Mr. 
Rideing’s article, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue, should be reassuring. 
TUDENTS who take the course in public 
speaking at Colgate University are to be 
trained in the art of after-dinner speaking. It 
looks like a good idea. Of course, in these 
days of laboratory methods, each recitation will 
consist of a course dinner first, and then the 
speeches. This will make the study popular, 
and tend to draw in a large number of students ; 
so that in a few years, when the influence of 
these carefully trained speakers has made itself 
felt, there will be less certainty of hearing 
some one say, ‘‘We have with us to-night,’’ 
r ‘‘Something that my friend said who has 
just sat down reminds me of a story.’’ 
HIS year is the seven hundredth ‘anniver- 
sary of the Children’s Crusade, one of the 
most romantic episodes of all history. In 1212 
tens of thousands of the boys and girls of 
France and Germany, following leaders fired 
by religious frenzy, set forth to wrest the 
Holy Land from the control of the Moslems. 
Successive armies of Christian warriors had 
failed in the attempt, and the failure of the 
children was naturally even more complete and 
tragic. Their crusade yielded only a harvest 
of suffering and death. The children who 
reached Jerusalem were taken there as slaves. 
It all seemed futile, but the crusading spirit 
has never really died, and through one organi- 
zation or another, millions of Christian chil- 
dren are now doing a greater work than was 
dreamed of in 1212. 


ENVER, Colorado, has a peculiar kind of | 


school. The room where it meets is on the 
fifteenth story of a big department store, and 
the pupils are workers in the store. The 
school is graded through all the common 
branches, from elementary up to high-school 
courses. Attendance is compulsory only upon 
the messengers, who are the youngest employés, 
and earn the least; but it is free to all the 
workers in the store for one hour a day. The 
aim is not merely to give the young people 





more education, but to help them to fit their 
education to their work. The teachers are 
friendly counselors, home visitors and social 
workers. ‘Taken as a whole, the school seems 
to be a kindly and sensible attempt to solve the 
difficult industrial problem: How can young 
people earn a living and still go to school? 
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FREE SUGAR AND DIRECT TAXES. 


VERY householder is interested in the 
novel and ingenious scheme of national 
taxation that has been devised by the com- 

mittee on ways and means and adopted by the 
Democratic House of Representatives. Briefly, 
the plan is to repeal the duty on all sugar and 
to levy what amounts to an income tax of one 
per cent. on individual ‘‘earnings’’ in excess 
of five thousand dollars a year. 

At first glance, there seems to be no opportu- 
nity for partizan opposition to either branch of 
this measure, for both parties have apparently 
been on both sides of each proposal. For 
example: under the McKinley tariff act of 1890, 
a Republican measure, raw sugar was admitted 
free; under the Gorman-Wilson act of 1894, a 
Democratic measure, all sugar paid a duty. 
Again: the proposed tax on private incomes 
derived from business, wages or salary, a Dem- 
ocratic measure, is justified as a mere extension 
to personal earnings of the principles of the 
existing corporation tax, a Republican measure. 

That, however, is an incomplete account of 
the facts. 

In respect to sugar, it should be remembered 
that the McKinley tariff kept the duty on 
refined sugar, and offset the loss of the duty 
on raw sugar by paying a bounty on it when 
grown in the United States. Obviously, then, 
the present proposal is contrary to the Repub- 
lican doctrine and practise of protection. 

In respect to the tax on personal earnings, the 
Republicans can consistently raise two objec- 
tions. In the first place, they can dispute the 
Democratie assertion that the scheme is in 
accordance with the principles of the corpora- 
tion tax approved by the Supreme Court, and 
ean declare that it is unconstitutional. In the 
second place, arguing from the income tax of 
1894, which was declared unconstitutional, they 
may point out that even if the tax may be levied 
on every one who personally earns the specified 
income, it will not and cannot be constitution- 
ally exacted of those whose income is derived 
from bonds, mortgages, and other invested 
funds, and that it would be grossly unjust 
unless it did tax such incomes. 

However, if such a dual measure can be 
passed, it will no doubt be popular. Every 
one uses sugar. In the average household the 
bill for sugar is larger than the bill for flour. 
Every person in the country consumes in round 
numbers forty pounds of sugar a year, and by 
the duty on raw sugar, is taxed at least half 
a dollar. Certainly as much as half a dollar 
a person—and according to the advocates of 
the measure even more—will be saved in every 
household the head of which earns less than 
five thousand dollars a year. On the other 
hand, those subject to the tax, it is plausibly 
argued, would hardly feel the burden. 

In an election year, parties always try to 
win popular favor; of course, hope of politi- 
cal advantage enters into this plan. There 
are two sides to the question, but no one can 
deny that the Democrats have made a proposal 
that will seem, to a large proportion of the 
people, very alluring. Its attractiveness lies 
in its promise not to add to the tax burdens of 
the less wealthy with one hand what it takes 
away with the other, but really to reduce the 
cost of living without injury to the national 
finances. 

® 
MR. HOWELLS. 


HE seventy-fifth birthday of the foremost 
American novelist was fittingly celebrated 


by a dinner at which the President of | 


the United States and the leading writers of 
the country offered their felicitations in person, 
and to which the best-known literary men in 
England sent messages of love and respect and 
good-will. 

So preéminently is Mr. Howells our fore- 
most novelist that it seems almost superfluous, 
if not, indeed, absurd, to speak of him in 
that way; as if one should refer to our 
great war President as ‘‘that eminent states- 
man, A. Lincoln.’”’ It was not, however, 
always thus. Twenfy-five years ago some of 
the literary critics denied to Mr. Howells even 
mediocre ability as a novelist, and argument 
raged hot in regard to his place in our literary 
history. No one of standing thinks of raising 
the question now. 

Crities would probably agree that Mr. 
Howells’s chief virtue is the fidelity with 





which he pictures life, but he has another 
even greater: the sanity with which he sees 
it. His characters are types of the people we 
meet every day, his backgrounds our own 
country, his plots the embodiment of problems 
that all of us are working out for ourselves. 
Nowhere in all the solid bulk of his sixty or 
seventy volumes has he found it necessary to 
call to his aid the abnormalities of plot and 
character that for some writers are the only 
stock in trade. 

And Mr. Howells is also clean-minded and 
wholesome. Have we not grounds, as a nation, 
for congratulating ourselves that our leading 
novelist, our foremost literary man, has been 
able to present pictures of us so true to life and 
yet so sweet and sound? That has always been 
the glory of our American literature. In Mr. 
Howells’s hands it has suffered no diminution. 
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WINDOW - SMASHING. 


OMEN in England—some of them, at 
W least—are seeking the right to vote. 
From this side of the water it seems as 
if the surest way for them to get that right 
would be to show that they are qualified to exer- 
cise it; and that the worst service they could 
render to their cause would be to prove that they 
are no better qualified to govern either them- 
selves or others than the lowest order of men 
who already have the right to vote. 

Two or three weeks ago a group of women 
under the leadership of Mrs. Pankhurst en- 
gaged in an attack upon plate-glass windows 
and other property, for the purpose of attract- 
ing attention to their cause. That the chief 
object of government is peace, order, and 
the protection of life and property is a com- 
monplace so trite that it seems almost foolish 
to repeat it. The last persons, then, who can 
justly ask for a share in government are those 
who break the peace, create disorder, and 
wantonly destroy life or property. 

The act of the English woman suffragists 
seems peculiarly ill-timed and foolish. Already 
their cause had commanded the attention of the 
government and of the people, and men and 
women who obey the laws and keep the peace 
had advocated it. Indeed, at this very session 
of Parliament the question is to come up, with 
such excellent prospect of success that the 
opponents of woman suffrage are filled with 
dismay and almost with despair. 
windows, instead of winning new friends, is 
likely to alienate those who have heretofore 
been in favor of woman suffrage; for it in- 
evitably inspires the thought that even women 
as intelligent as Mrs. Pankhurst and her fol- 
lowers would be a danger to the state if they 
had a share of the power. 

The leader of the English woman suffragists 
has been heard and féted in this country, but 
her methods have not been adopted here. 


* ¢ 


GOING TO CHURCH. 


CLERGYMAN who for many years had 

known the inside of a church chiefly from 

the vantage-point of chancel and pulpit 
found himself disabled not long ago from the 
practise of his profession, and took to sitting 
in the pews. His experience there led him to 
write a letter to a conspicuous church paper, 
expressing wonder, not that so few men went 
to church, but that any went at all. His letter 
called forth many rejoinders from clergymen 
and laymen, of whom some agree and some 
disagree with the position that he took. 

The whole episode is significant. It compels 
us to face the large question of outward relig- 
ious observance; to ask whether the churches 
are affecting the life of men as they should, 
and if not, whether the fault lies with the 
churches or with the men. Our motives in 
churechgoing are brought under scrutiny — 
whether we go for the merely conventional 
purpose of acting in conformity with our 
most respectable neighbors, or for the sake of 
supporting an institution that we consider 
useful to the community; or because we feel, 
perhaps without putting it into words, that 
the things that are seen are temporal, the 
things that are unseen are eternal, and seek 
to satisfy, by the accepted means of keeping 
hold upon the things of the spirit, an inward 
craving for identification with them. 

These are questions that every man has to 
answer for himself. If‘none of these motives 
operate with him, and the habit of church- 
going is dropped from his scheme of life, he 
must ask himself whether he wishes thus 
tacitly to ally himself with those who regard 
the church as an unnecessary institution; for 
if every one should follow his example, the 
churches would close their doors. 

Some of these questions may be answered by 
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the work of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. This enterprise, planned and con- 
ducted by laymen, is based on the idea that 
the ministers cannot and should not do all the 
ministering to present religious needs; and that 
the men of the congregations have an active 
part to play in the quickening of spiritual life, 
in extending social service, in influencing boys, 
in bringing together, as men organize large 
business affairs, the forces now working sepa- 
rately to a common end. It is a work of men 
for men, and the results it has already achieved 
give promise that in the future there may be 
far less ground for lamenting the divergence 
between the churches and the daily lives of 
men. 

The church undoubtedly has its short- 
comings; individuals undoubtedly have theirs. 
What the church can give, and what the man 
may get from it, Doctor Holmes condensed 
into a few wise and memorable words when 
he wrote: ‘‘There is a little plant called 
Reverence in the corner of my Soul’s garden, 
which I love to have watered about once a 


week. ’’ 
& © 


FREE PORTS. 


T the opening of the legislative council of 
Jamaica last month, the British governor 
announced that before the completion of 

the Panama Canal he should recommend that 
Kingston be made a free port. Without doubt, 
the opening of the canal will mean a great 
increase in the trade of West Indian waters. 
The governor believes that as a free port, 
Kingston would attract a large share of that 
increase. 

He was probably influenced by his knowledge 
of the great success that has attended the 
maintenance of commercial freedom at the port 
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THE HARBOR OF KINGSTON, 


of Hongkong. Removal of the restrictions on 
trade has given to that British city on the 
coast of China a foreign commerce surpassed 
by that of few ports in the world. 

Not long ago Denmark sought to attract 
the Baltic shipping to Copenhagen by setting 
aside one hundred and fifty acres for a free 
port, to be managed as the free port of 
Hamburg is; but Germany saw at once the 
significance of this commercial stratagem, and 
retaliated by opening free zones at the Baltic 
ports of Danzig and Stettin. 

Railroad and steamship owners of the United 
States have urged and several times planned 
the opening or the building of a free port in 
this country, but for some reason the policy has 
never been popular here. The free wharf in 
New Orleans, which was opened in 1896, is the 
most that has been accomplished. 

The American tariff laws permit the free 
entry of foreign goods into bonded warehouses, 
and those warehouses may be so extended as tv 
cover as large an area as the owners desire. 1 
such an area raw material from abroad, admit- 
ted duty free, may be manufactured, and the 
finished product shipped abroad as if there 
were no tariff; but the demand for that kind vo! 
a free port has never been clamorous. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE SAND-BLAST.—A new use has bee! 

found for the sand-blast. The cutting ani 
wearing power of a stream of sand driven b) 
compressed air is now employed for testin- 
building materials at the Gross-Lichterfeld: 
Institute in Germany. According to the Eny’ 
neer, of London, marble, granite, pine, oak. 
linoleum and other substances used in the con 
struction and furnishing of buildings are su! 
jected for about two minutes to the action © 
a blast of fine quartz sand, under a pressure ‘ 
two atmospheres. The results of the test show 
the resisting power of the various substances 
to the effects of wear. The sand-blast is no. 
also used to test the durability of road-buildin- 
materials. 
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RANSATLANTIC FLIGHT. —Many san 
guine aviators assert that crossing th 
Atlantic Ocean by aeroplane is by no meat- 
impossible, and some predict that the feat wil! 
be accomplished within two years. James V 
Martin, writing in the Scientific American, 
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says that the trip could be made by a biplane 
of large surface and medium speed, propelled 
py five 50-horse-power Gnome engines driving 
;wo forward propellers. The aeroplane would 
ye fitted with an enclosed cabin and pontoons 
w floats. It would carry two operators and a 
mechanician, and over 7,000 pounds of weight. 
Mr. Martin declares that such a machine could 
be driven at a speed of 50 miles an hour. This 
would enable it to cover the 1, 800 miles between 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, and England in 
about 36 hours. The air-ship would fly at a 
height of 5,000 feet, in order to take advantage 
of the westerly wind that in summer blows 
almost constantly at that altitude. From such 
an elevation, too, the operators would have an 
»7-mile horizon. Qs 
OUNT POPOCATEPETL.—It is esti- 
mated that over 1,000,000 tons of sulphur 

are deposited every year in the crater of Mount 
Popocatepetl. An English syndicate plans to 
install machinery within the crater of the 
voleano, so that the immense deposits can 











IN THE CRATER OF POPOCATEPETL. 


be made available. Engineers declare that an 
electric railway can be built to the summit of 
the mountain, and it is announced that such a 
road will shortly be constructed. The summit 
of Mount Popocatepetl is about 17, 794 feet above 
sea-level. The sulphur deposits occur within 
the bowl of the crater, about 500 feet below 
the summit. ‘They are formed by the conden- 
sation of the vapors constantly rising from vents 
that lead down into the mountain. 
& 

NEW FODDER.—The directors of the 

agricultural experiment station at Posen, 
Germany, announce that cocoa-shells are an 
excellent and comparatively cheap fodder for 
cattle and horses. In respect to nutritive value 
they occupy an intermediate position between 
good meadow hay and bran. After a few 
trials, eattle become accustomed to the shells 


instead of an equivalent amount of their | 


regular diet of hay and bran. The new food 
appears to agree with them, and when fed on it, 
they fatten more quickly than on the ordinary 
diet. For a long time small quantities of the 


shells have been used for feeding deer and | 


game in German parks and estates, and the 
results have been good; nevertheless, the cocoa 


manufacturers have had a market for only an | 


inconsiderable portion of the shells. they have 
produced. If the new fodder proves to be all 
that is expected -of it, and can be sold at a 
reasonable price, the arrangement should prove 
advantageous both to the cocoa industry and 
to agriculture. “ 

INTED WRITING - PAPER. — Oculists 

have often called attention to the fact that 
the eyes are easily fatigued by the reflection 
from white paper, especially when the surface 
is under a strong light. Since green is known 
to be the color most restful to the eyes, 
it is a common practise to use wall-papers 
and draperies of that color in libraries and 
private studies. For writing-paper, however, 
green is an unsatisfactory color. It imparts a 
reddish appearance to the writing, and makes 
it hard to read. Yellow writing-paper is not 


open to the same objection. In strong daylight | 


it is softer than pure white paper, and in arti- 
ficial light is not too dark. Black letters on a 
yellowish background show clear and distinct. 
Many mathematicians use yellow paper in 
fizuring long and difficult calculations, and 
inany writers have adopted it for manuscripts. 
li has the additional merit of cheapness. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


‘THE SOUTH POLE.—A report came from 
Wellington, New Zealand, on March 7th, 
that Capt. Roald Amundsen, a Norwegian ant- 
arctic explorer, had said that Capt. Robert F. 
Scott, R. N., a British explorer, had reached 
- the south pole. The 
f next day a press 
cablegram from Ho- 

bart, Tasmania, an- 
nounced that Captain 
Amundsen had ar- 
rived there, and 
knew nothing of Cap- 
tain Scott’s expedi- 
tion, and a cablegram 
from Amundsen 
announced that he 
had reached the pole 
himself, on December 
':, 1911, stayed there till December 17th and 
‘ok observations. He arrived in Ross Sea 
“oly In the year in the Fram, the famous 
ship that Nansen built for polar work. He 
*stablished winter quarters at 78° 38’ south 
‘atitude, and set about caching provisions on 


























THE * FRAM."* 


the route to the pole. On October 20th he 
started on his final dash south, with four men, 
four sledges, 52 dogs, and provisions for four 
months. He climbed a mountain range at an 
elevation of 10,750 feet—the highest elevation 
that he reached—on December 6th, at 88° 16’ 16” 
south, and from that point to the pole found a 
level plateau. On December 17th he started to 
return, and reached his headquarters on .Jan- 
uary 25, 1912, with two sledges and 11 dogs. 
The temperature at the pole the day he reached 
it was 9.4° below zero, Fahrenheit. The lowest 
temperature recorded was 76° below zero, on 
August 13th, last year. The expedition de- 
termined the extent of the ice barrier on Ross 


South Victoria Land and King Edward VII 
Land. The party left Ross Sea in the Fram 
on January 30th. The Japanese antarctic 
expedition arrived in Ross Sea on January 
16th, and landed near Amundsen’s base. 
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HE ARBITRATION TREATIES.—The 

Senate, after amending President Taft’s 
arbitration treaties with France and Great 
Britain, ratified them on March 7th, by a vote 
of 76 to three. The chief amendment was that 
proposed by the committee on foreign relations 
last summer, eliminating clause 3 of Article ITI, 
which empowers a joint high commission to 
decide whether a question is to be arbitrated 
| if the two countries cannot agree to arbitrate. 


| | This was adopted by a vote of 36 Democrats 


and six Republicans. It was opposed by the 
vote of 37 Republicans and three Democrats. 
Another amendment, excepting from arbitra- 
tion all questions touching the admission of 
| aliens to the country or to the public schools, 
| was adopted by a vote of 40 to 38. The resolu- 
tion of ratification specifies that no questions 
| Shall be arbitrated that touch on the alleged 
| indebtedness of the states, or that involve the 
| Monroe doctrine or any other purely govern- 
mental policy. 





| HE SPEAKER’S BIRTHDAY.—March 
7th was the 62d anniversary of the birth 
COPYR'T, BACHRACH, WASH. 
sae} Of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It was observed 
by his colleagues in the 
House, and both Democrats 
and Republicans joined in 
complimentary remarks. 
Former Speaker Cannon, 
Republican, congratulated 
him, and congratulated 
the Democrats on their 








as a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination. 
In the evening a reception, attended by men of 
all parties, was given in honor of Mr. Clark. 
& 

| THE COAL SITUATION.—The strike of 


CHAMP CLARK. 


ruary 29th, is causing much suffering in Great 
| Britain. On March 11th it was estimated that, 
in addition to the 1,000,000 miners, 2,000,000 
persons were out of work because their employ- 
ers could not get coal to run their mills and 
factories. ‘The White Star steamship Oceanic 
and the American line ship St. Paul were 
withdrawn from service on account of the 
strike, and many foreign ships that usually 
coal in England were buying coal in American 
ports during the week ending March 14th, and 
offering high priees.——In Germany 175,000 
miners went on strike on March 11th, chiefly 
because of a dispute between the Socialist. and 
the non-Socialist unions, and on the same day 
100,000 French miners struck for 24 hours to 
notify parliament that they are united in their 
opposition to the old age pension law.——The 


an increase in wages, a shorter working-day, 
the recognition of their union, and a one-year 
agreement; but the mine-operators unani- 
mously refused the demand on March 5th. A 
conference between committees of the operators 
and the miners was held on March 13th, for 
the purpose of reaching an understanding before 
| the expiration, on March 3ist, of the agreement 
under which they are now working. 

HINA.—In Peking, on March 10th, Yuan 

Shih-kai was formally inaugurated provi- 
sional president of the new Chinese republic. 
There was a large company of distinguished 
Chinese statesmen and foreign diplomats pres- 
ent. The southern Republicans, who wished 
the capital to be moved to Nanking, have con- 
sented that Peking shall be the seat of govern- 
|ment for the present, in accordance with the 
wishes of the new president. 

& 


UFFRAGETTE VIOLENCE.—On ac- 





count of the recent renewal of violence by | 


| the women who demand the suffrage, the British 
| government has abandoned its lenient policy, 
and proposes to treat the women as all other 
lawbreakers are treated. On March 6th it 
seized the funds of the suffrage union, said to 
be $500,000, and will use them to reimburse 
those whose property has been destroyed by 
the women rioters. On the same day Mr. and 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, editors of a suffrage 
newspaper, were arrested on the charge of 
conspiracy. 








Sea, and discovered the probable connection of | 


of Champ Clark, Speaker | 


consideration of Mr. Clark | 


English coal-miners, which began on Feb- | 


American anthracite miners have demanded | 
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To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
** Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”’ (Adv. 


| Schools and Colleges 


| The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 

| be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 

| logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 

School, College or University. Address, 

| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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NO WORDS WASTED 
A SWIFT TRANSFORMATION BRIEFLY 
DESCRIBED. 

About food, the following brief but emphatic 
| letter from a Georgia woman goes straight to the 
| point and is convincing. 
| “My frequent attacks of indigestion and palpi- 
| tation of the heart culminated in a sudden and 
| desperate illness, from which I arose enfeebled in 
| mind and body. The doctor advised me to live on 
cereals, but none of them agreed with me until I 
tried Grape-Nuts food and Postum. 

“The more I used of them the more I felt con- 
| vineed that they were just what I needed, and in 
| a short time they made a different woman of me. 
My stomach and heart troubles disappeared as if 
by magic, and my mind was restored and is as 
clear as it ever was. 

“TI gained flesh and strength so rapidly that my 
friends were astonished. Postum and Grape-Nuts 
have benefited me so greatly that I am glad to 
bear this testimony.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 


unheard of prices amd marvelous offers 
on highest yrace 1912 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES 235:°'% 


} a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town. 

everywhere are 


RIDER AGENTS 2227"""." 


™ money exhibiting and selling our bicycles 
We sell cheaper than any other factory 
ES, ter -Bra ips, 
repairs and all sundriesat Aal/ usual prices 
De not wait; write foday for our sfecia/ offer 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.L50,CHICACO 















Do not buy | 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


For Hoarseness, Coughs and Throat Troubles. Noopi- 
ates. Samplefree. JOHN I. BROWN & Son, Boston, Mass. 


ios ARTINE MOTORS Soe 


OTHER SIZES 2 TO 20 HORSEPOWER 

> ~ PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for complete marine engine book FREE 
Amenican Engine CO., 411 Boston St., Derrorr, MicH. 
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in each town to ride an exhibit sample Ranger 
Bicycle Write 7 “MP vlest specia A 
Finest Guaranteed 
iDi2 Moicis PIOto $27 
| with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires 
1910 and 1911 Models 
all of $7 tw $12 
| 100 


good UOT seentmiocienn to 

reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We Ship on Approval without a 
g cent deposit. pay the freight, and allow 





10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear 
wheels, lamps. sundries, parts and repairs 
WS at half usnai price 
DO NOT BUY until you get our catalogues and offer. M’rite » 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L 50, CHICAGO. 
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Take Advantage of 
the Open Country ! 


It's at your door when 
you ride the Indian Mo- 
tocycle. Anybody who 
has ever ridden a bicycle 
can master the Indian in 
five minutes. You need 
no mechanical knowl- 
edge or skill. You need 
only to become familiar 
with the control devices, 
and in the Indian they're 
very simple. A twist of 
the wrist applies and 
releases the power, and 
absolute control is as- 
| sured at all times 


4 H.P., Single Cylinder, $200 
7 H.P., Twin Cylinder, $250 


Send today for free illus- 
trated catalog describing 
ali 1912 models and 
improvements. 











THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
( Largest Motorcycle Man- ) 
ufacturers in the World 
849 Stave St., Sprinarieco, Mass. 
CHICAGO. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO 
Lencow 





T’S only a question of what you 
want. Only a question of get- 
ting what you ask for. 


We have no quarrel with the 
manufacturer who offers steamed 
|beans—or with the grocer who 
sells them—or with anyone who 
wants to buy them. 


But the Government insists that 
there shall be no misrepresentation 
on the can. Only beans that are 
baked can be labeled 
‘‘baked.’’ Steamed beans 
cannot be labeled baked. 
To be sure of the kind you 
are getting, vead the label on the can. 


‘*‘Heinz’’ Baked Beans are the 
|only well-known brand on the mar- 
ket today that can use the word 
‘‘baked”’ on the label. 


‘‘Heinz’’ Baked Beans are really 
baked—in our great ovens under 
intense dry heat for hours. They 
come out brown, mealy and tender 
—delicious—digestible, and with 
that real Boston baked bean flavor 
that cannot be drought out by any 
other than the baking process. 


| Another thing, ‘‘Heinz’’ Baked 
| Beans have the moisture daked out. 
Boiled and steamed beans have the 
moisture boiled and steamed z7/0 
them. By actual analysis, ‘‘Heinz’’ 
Baked Beans contain 25% less 
water than boiled and steamed 
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Are You Accepting Steamed Beans 
Thinking They Are Baked ? 





beans—25% more nutriment— 
food value—the quality you pay 
your money for. 


For just these reasons, ‘‘ Heinz’’ 
Baked Beans are the largest selling 
brand on the market today, and, 
remember, while you pay the same 
price, the grocer willingly pays a 
little more for ‘‘Heinz’’ to give 
you their extra flavor and food 
value. ' 


Heinz Baked Beans 


There are 
four kinds of 
Heinz Beans: 
Heinz Baked 
Beans (With 
Pork and To- 


mato Sauce). 


Heinz Plain 
Pork and 
Beans (With- 
out Tomate 
Sauce). 
Heinz Vege- 
tarian 

( Without 
Pork). 

Heinz Baked 
Red Kidney 
Beans. 


Try ‘‘Heinz’’ Beans at 
our risk. If you don’t prefer them 
to any other you have ever eaten, 
your grocer will refund full pur- 
chase money. 





Baked 


_ H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties 


| Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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e 
ATURE is mother to you, boy, 
She teaches you by night and day, 


She shoes your feet with strength and joy, 
She journeys with you on the way. 


No film, as yet, no blur to blind, 
Clear-eyed, you take the better part; 
Comrade you are of sun and wind, 
The summer warmth is at your heart. 


When you are man, O lilting youth, 
Why not as lightly, with no load, 

Still student, go to school to truth, 
Singing along the open road? 


* © 


E TREASURE OF LIFE. 


T a quarter to nine in the 
morning the little girl, a 
bright and lovely child, 

kissed her mother good-by and 
started in the omnibus for school. 
Half an hour later her lifeless 
body was brought home. There 
had been an accident—a man had 
blundered, and a collision had followed. Al- 
most insane with grief, the mother sent for 
her nearest friend, a woman whose strength 
and wealth were constantly poured out for the 
poor and suffering. She came instantly. The 
mother looked at her, wild-eyed. 

‘*Tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘where is my baby 
now—where is she now ?’’ 

And her friend could only answer with a 
ery as heart-breaking, ‘‘1 don’t know! ’’ 

Hours later, when the sad news had spread 
through the town, another woman hurried to 
the house—an Irish washerwoman who had 
worked for the family for years. 

‘*How is Miss Mary ?’”’ she asked; and when 
she was told of the mother’s hopeless grief, 
she pleaded to see her. ‘‘Tell her,’’ she said, 
‘*that I’ve lost three, and I know.’’ 

The maid went with the message; in a 
moment she came back, beckoned to the laun- 
dress, and leading her to the mother’s room, 
opened the door silently. The Irishwoman, 





with tears streaming down her face, ran to the | 


mother, and gathered her into her arms as she 
would have gathered a child. 

‘““O you poor lamb!’’ she sobbed. 
poor lamb!’’ 

The mother lifted her hot, tearless eyes. 

‘*‘Where is she now?’’ she cried, as she had 
to the other woman. ‘‘ Where is she now ?’’ 

The old Irishwoman held the distracted 
hands in a firm clasp. 

‘*Listen, darlint,’’ she said. ‘‘She’s safe— 
safe and well and happy. Why, deary, do 
you think a lovin’ God gives us mothers chil- 
dren just to torture us by takin’ them away 
forever? She’s well and happy—over there. 
And when you, too, go to the blessed mansions 
the Book tells about, the first one you’ll see 
will be her—waitin’.’’ 

It was a simple faith, but it had carried the 
old washerwoman triumphantly through a hard 
life. She had leaned upon it in a thou- 
sand emergencies, and now it helped her—and 
another—through one more. For two days 
she stayed with the poor mother, and gave 
tirelessly and with unfailing patience of the 
faith that had grown so strong in her. 

In nearly every human life there is some 
such experience as this. 
and women are brought to the place where 
knowledge, philosophy, culture, all fail them, 
and only trust like that of a little child can 
help. Then a strange readjustment of values 
takes place. Often it is the poor, the unedu- 
cated, the humble who are found to have the 
only solace that the tortured soul desires—the 
solace of a steadfast faith tested by the stress 
and strain of difficult years. They who have 
such faith hold the true treasure of life. 


“You 
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THE “FOLKS AT HOME.” 


“ OU’LL go with us?” Bradley 
Winthrop asked Langdon, 
the only one of the group 

who had not said what he would do. 

“I haven’t made up my mind,” 
Langdon replied. 

“We could go in the street-cars, 
couldn’t we?” asked Nelson White, 
flushing slightly, for he did not wish 
to be thought meanly careful of his money. 

“Yes, and walk three miles after leaving the 





ear!” said Bradley, with a smile. “Think it’s 
worth while to save the dollar?” 
“That’s so!” Nelson said, hastily. “It isn’t 


much, of course.” 

“TI think it is,’ Langdon broke in, “‘when it’s one 
of a dozen extras. I'll tell you frankly how it is 
with me. Every dollar I put into such things takes 
something from the folks at home. Father and 
mother are working twice as hard as they should to 
give me the chance they missed. I’m doing all I 
can to pay my own way, but if I could do more 


Again and again men | 


than that, the extra money ought to go back home, 
and not into auto trips to football games. You'll 
have to count me out.” 

In the hush that followed, Langdon laughed 
rather awkwardly. ‘Don’t think I’m preaching,” 
he said. “You fellows will do as you like, of 
course. I’d go with you if I could afford it.” 

In his room that evening he slipped a money- 
order into his letter to the ‘‘folks at home”—small 
in amount, but significant of love and self-sacrifice. 
Still, as he sealed the envelope he frowned; no 
doubt he had made enemies by his frank speech. 

Some one knocked at the door. It was Nelson. 
“Glad you spoke as you did, old fellow!” he blurted 
out. “It’s been worrying me—the things they 
drag you into. It’s a quarter here and a dollar 
there, and I hated to say no. My folks are like 
yours; they go without lots of things to see me 
| through here.” He paused a moment, then added, 
| “TI thought I’d tell you I’m going to tend Professor 
| Seott’s furnace. I couldn’t make up my mind to 
take the job till after you said what you did.” 

With a brief good night, Nelson departed. Lang- 
don stamped his letter with a happy smile. 
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A SPANISH ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


N the quaint “Commentaries on the Incas,” 
| written three hundred years ago by Garcilaso 
de la Vega, who was himself half-Spanish and 
half-Peruvian, occurs the story of Peter Serrano, 
| a man whose adventures might well have served 


| Defoe as the basis for Robinson Crusoe. 


| Serrano was a sailor in a ship that, sailing from 
Cartagena to the Isthmus of Panama, was wrecked 
n the Caribbean Sea. Serrano, the only survivor, 
was cast upon the shore of a little island about 
half-way between Jamaica and the isthmus. 

‘As Serrano soon discovered, the island contained 
no water or timber, or an ng apparently on 
which to sustain life; he pass e first night 
bewailing his misfortunes. The next day he ex- 
plored the island. He caught some crabs, shrimp 
and oysters, which he ate raw, for he no fire. 
Then he saw turtles coming in from the sea. Seiz- 
ing one, he carried it ashore on his shoulders 
where, with his sailor’s knife, he cut off its head 
and drank its blood to quench his thirst. 


rep on g days 
turtles as he was able to capture. The 
turtles he cut up and dried, the shells he set to 
catch the rain when it fell. Thus he was able to 
rovide himself with enough to eat and drink. 
ext, he gathered some pebbles, and using his 





knife as a “steel,” after much labor got a spark 
that set fire to the fine thread that he taken from 
his shirt. He collected driftwood from along the 


shore, built fires at night, and carefully preserved 
his “coals” from being extinguished by rains in 
the daytim 


e. 
| Thus he lived for three years, astonished that 
| he still kept his reason. e suffered much from 
| the hot sun, and since he had no clothes, he could 
| get relief from its burning rays only by plunging 
nto the sea. With the long exposure to the ele- 
ments, the hair all over his body grew excessively 
long; his beard extended to his waist. 

One afternoon Serrano was astonished to find a 
man on the island. He had landed with others 
from a sing vessel, but had got lost among the 
sand-hills, and been abandoned by his comrades. 
When they met, it was difficult to tell which was 
the more surprised. The stranger imagined that 
Serrano was the evil one himself, for his body 
| ees covered from head to foot with long, coarse 

air. 

Each stared at the other, and the stranger cried 
out, “Jesus, deliver me! Lord, have mercy!” 

Thereat Peter began in a loud voice to repeat 
the creed. On hearing that, the stranger came 
nearer, and crying out, ‘‘We are fellow Christians!” 
embraced him with tears. 

After this the two lived tageters they divided 
their labors, and agreed on the hours by day and 
night during which each should care for the fires, 
that they might not die out. They gee of 
course, and almost came to blows; but realizing 
their folly, they became reconciled, and lived to- 
gether — for four years. 

At the end of that time a Spanish ship passed 
quite close to them, and seeing their fire burning, 
sent a boat to their rescue. 

en Peter Serrano and his companion, who 
now looked as wild and hairy as he, came down to 
the shore, the men refused to take them on board, 
for they believed them to be devils. So repeating 
| the creed, and calling on the Saviour for deliver- 
| ance, they plunged into the water after the boat. 
| Thereupon the sailors lifted them into their boa‘ 
| and brought them to the ship. 

Serrano’s companion died on the voyage, but 
Serrano himself reached Spain, and went over to 
France, where the king then was. There he told 
the sufferings through which he had passed, and 
pointed to his be which he wore as it was, in 

roof of his story. 

im a pension payable in 
| Panama. 
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eru. He died later in 


HOW EELS BREED. 


NTIL recently the breeding habits of the eel 
have been an impenetrable mystery, as much 
to the naturalist as to the angler. Neither 

spawn nor infant eels are ever found in the streams 
in which the adult fish abound. This fact led the 
ancients to believe that eels are generated spon- 
taneously from mud; among fishermen, the super- 
stition still prevails that they are the males of 
catfish. But the mystery, says the Zodlogical 
Society Bulletin, is a mystery no longer. 

The first step toward solving the problefh was 
taken when Dr. Theodore Gill suggested that the 
ribbon-like salt-water fish known as the h- 
alus was the larva of the conger-eel—a supposition 
that has since been proved to be correct. Later 
discoveries by Delage, Schmidt and other inves- 
eens have made the whole remarkable process 
clear 


ear. 

The fresh-water eel must return to the ocean in 
order to produce its young. But the spawn can be 
hatched only at a depth of about three thousand 
feet in water with a temperature of forty-four or 
forty-five degrees Fahrenheit. Thus the number 
of oo breeding-spots is limited. 

he eels that live in the waters of northern 

Europe breed in the Atlantic Ocean just southwest 
of the Faroe Islands; those that live in southern 
Europe breed in the Mediterranean; those inhab- 
iting the waters of the Mississippi system have to 
migrate through the Gulf of Mexico to a point east- 
ward and northward of the Bermudas before the 
proper depth and temperature are found. 

It is strange that a species capable of standin: 
such extremes of temperature and pressure, anc 
distributed so generally from the tropics to the 


bits 


surface as 1 hali. ey have a greatly 
flattened, ribbon-like form, and are completely 
colorless — in the iris of the eye. They are 
repelled by light; during the day they remain at a 
depth of about three hundred feet, and rise to the 
surface only at night. 

After reaching the length of three inches, the 
leptocephalus is gradually transformed into the 





His imperial majesty awarded | hi 





After hatching, the young, groduelty rise to the | 
H 


| 


arctic circle, should be so inadaptive in its breeding | husband and s 


“elver,” which is typically eel-like in form. When 


the change is complete the young elvers make 
their way shorew: and ascend the streams into 
fresh water 


The migration of the adult eels to the breeding- 
grounds and the rise of the young to the surface 
of the ocean must both be slowly accomplished, 
for the difference between the pressure at the sur- 
face and that at a depth of three thousand feet is 
very great. Fish brought suddenly from that 
depth die atonce. Doctor Peterson discovered 
through experiments with marked fish that the 
rate of migration for the adult eel is about eight 
miles a day. 

Eels, it will be noticed, reverse the practise 
of the salmon, shad and other fishes that live in 
the ocean but ascend into fresh water in order to 
breed. Their peculiar habits make it impossible 
to raise them artificially or establish them in parts 
of the world where the special conditions needed 
for their Sroctng- crema do not exist. Every 
effort to establish eels on the Pacific coast of 
America, for instance, has failed. 
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O! last year’s bud is in the leaf, 
And last year’s bird in this year’s song, 

And last year’s bitterness and grief 

To this year’s glory do belong; 
No death, nor any loss, but whole, 

Fair, fruited promise of the tree; 
Who knows but that my last year’s soul 

Is this year’s angel, leading me? 


It. 


HE earth goes singing down the year, 

And all the year sings back to her, 
Strains such as music has by ear, 
Or writ in song-bird character ; 
With many a windy chorister 
Whose chant she cannot choose but hear, 
The earth goes singing down the year, 
And all the year sings back to her; 
Then lest her music lack the best, 
Winter writes in her musical full rest. 


A HUMOROUS STAIRCASE. 


HE central lantern of the Chateau of Cham- 
bord, with the single fleur-de-lis atop, is 
reached by one of those remarkable stair- 
eases for which the palaces of Francis I are so 
famous. This staircase, writes Miss Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton in her recent book, “In 
Chateau Land,” is formed by two spirals, starting 
from different points, 
and winding about the 
same hollow shaft in the 
center, and is so con- 
structed that persons 
going up do not meet 
persons going down. 
Mr.Henry James con- 
sidered this double 
staircase ‘“‘a truly ma- 
jestic joke,” but in days 
when courts lived and 
moved and had their 
being in intrigues, 
schemes and plots 
doubtless other 
than humorous uses. 
Mademoiselle de 














account of her first 
acquaintance with this 
double stairway. She 
came, when a child, to 
Chambord to visit her 
father, Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, who stood at 
the top of the stairs to 
receive her, and called 
to her to come up to 
im. 


As she flew up one 
flight, her agile parent 
ran down other; 
upon which the little 
rl gave chase, only to find that when she had 
gained the bottom, he was at the top. 
“Monsieur,” she writes, “laughed hearty to 
see me run so fast in the hope of catching him; 
and I was glad to see monsieur so well amused.” 





* © 


THE BISHOP’S BOOTS. 


RS. Prentice came back from the telephone 
M with despair in her face. ‘Tom,” she said, 
“they’re sending us the bishop for th 
convention!” : 


“But, Elise,” answered her husband, “we can’t 
possibly take him. The cook’s left —”’ 

“Yes, but, Tom,” interrupted Mrs. Prentice, 
“Doctor Winship didn’t know that, or that Norah, 
‘my tower of strength,’ had gone home to nurse 
her mother. He thinks I’ve got them both, and 
he knows our house is large, and, anyhow, every- 
body is taking some delegate or other. rl get 
Eva Brady from French Flats, and she can wait on 
table and wash dishes. It’s only for two days, and 
T’ll cook.” 

Mr. Prentice had reason to be proud of his wife’s 
cookery. . 

“Go ahead,” he answered. “I can stand it if 
you can. But I warn you that the bishop will be 
sure to think us worldly people who keep a French 


The firstday went smoothly. Different meetings 
occupied the 
off perfectly. 





ishop; the dinner that night passed 


But the next morning, at half past five, Mrs. 


Prentice, tiptoeing down the hall so as not to dis- 
turb her sleeping guest, beheld the bishop’s boots 
standing outside his door. 

With a haste she fled back to her drowsy 

100k him until he awoke. 

“Tom, listen,’ she whispered. ‘“You’re right. 
The bishop does think we have an establishment. 
He’s put his boots out to be cleaned!” 

Mr. Prentice rose alertly. 


y 
“We must not fail the bishop,” he declared. | 


“Our honor is at stake. Bring me to the boots!” 
He assumed a dramatic air and voice. 

“S-sh, you’ll wake him!” cautioned his wife, and 
fled to get the breakfast. 

Half an hour later the bishop’s boots, with 


| 





“shining morning face,” stood before his door. 
He departed on the evening train. 

“‘My dear Mrs. Prentice,” he had said, “your 
household runs by magic. There are no visible 
signs of disturbance, but everywhere prompt and 
efficient service.” 

Later, when Mrs. Prentice went to the bishop’s 
room, she found a dollar bill carefully pinned to 
the counterpane. She sunk on the edge of the bed 
and burst into immoderate laughter. 

“I suppose,” she said, detaching the bill, “that 
I'll have to give it to Eva, but the one who really 
deserves it is Tom!” 


* ¢ 


A GRAPHIC DEMONSTRATION. 


R. Jones believed that no one need ever fall 
M down. It was pure carelessness, he said. 
‘Any one who walked straight, and did not 
dawdle round, was in no danger of losing his 
balance. He said so to Mrs. Jones many times, 
but she had only smiled in a provoking way. 


One bitter cold January morning he changed his 
mind. Everything outdoors had a coating of ice. 
The path leading from the barn to the house 
was smooth as glass and slanted treacherously on 
either hand. On one side of it was an old cellar, 
where the house had once stood. Jones was coming 
from the barn, after doing the morning chores, 
with a pail of milk in each hand. He was just 
——_ the cellar when—zzzt/!—out flew his feet 
and down he went on his back. The next instant 
he had slid in a shower of milk over the edge of 
the cellar hole, and landed on the bottom with a 
thump that fairly took away his breath. 

He looked round in a dazed way for a moment, 
and then crawled to his feet. After making reason- 
ably sure that none of his bones were broken, he 
climbed out and went limping into the house to 
tell his wife. 

% Matilda ! Matilda!” he called. ‘Come out 

ere 


Obediently she came. “Why, Hiram, what has 
happened? Are you hurt?” she exclaimed, 
startled. 

“Yes,” answered Jones. “I fell down that old 
cellarway. Come here and I’ll show you.” 

Mrs. Jones followed her husband gingerly. 

“See, Matilda,” he said, as he reached the spot 
and turned, “I stood right here like this when —” 

Once more Jones’s feet flew up, and in precisely 
the same manner as before he landed in the bottom 
of the cellar. Silence reigned while Mrs. Jones 
i at the spot where her husband had stood. 

hen she saw his head appearing over the top of 
the bank. 

“Hiram,” she said, ‘“‘you needn’t explain any 
further. I understand exactly how it was done.” 

But Hiram’s answer was a thoroughly ill-teni- 
pered grunt. 
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A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


HEN Miss Ann Pickett dropped in on her 

W neighbor, Mrs. Spicer, and found her 

moping over the fragments of a gilt vase, 

Miss Ann sympathized generously. ‘“Itmust have 

been rather a costly vase,” she said, looking 
admiringly at the pieces. 


“No, it only cost six bits,” Mrs. Spicer acknowl- 
edged. “’Tain’t that I feel so bad about.” 

“Maybe it was a gift that you prized because of 
associations —” ‘ 

Mrs. Spicer shook her head. ‘Jim and I bought 
it over in Tompkinsville a long time ago. I prized 
it because it was such a saving to the family. The 
first year we had it I kept it on the front shelf for 
a general ornament; then when Jim’s birthday 
came and 1 hadn’t anything else handy to give, I 

ve him the vase for his own. Next Christmas, 

nstead of paying out good amy | to buy some- 
thing new, he _ it back to me for a Christmas 
a then I gave it to Jim junior on his birth- 
Y, and he gave it to Sue Belle on hers. 

“The next spring all the kinfolks got up a birth- 
day-party for old Aunt Sallie Spicer, and we took 
her the vase; after she’d kep’.it a good bit, she 
gave it to Jim’s sister Jane for a weddin’ present, 
and afterwards Jane gave it tome and Jim when 
we had our china weddin’. I was counting on 
giving it to Jim again on his next birthday, and 
now here it is smashed to flinders. 

“T tell you, Miss Ann, it most makes me cry to 
think of losing such a useful family article—so 
near Jim’s birthday, too!” 
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ARTIST AND COURTIER, TOO. 


T= painter is likely to be brusque. Even 
when he possesses a bit of tact, he is not 
wont to waste it on “Philistines”—even if 
they are customers and persons of distinction. 
No such charge, however, can be brought against 
an eighteenth-century painter named Chandler. 


He was commissioned by William IV to paint 
the attack commanded by the sovereign, when 
Duke of Clarence, on a fortress on the Spanish 
coast. The attack took place at night, and with the 
view of relieving the somber veil of midnight, the 
artist took the liberty of introducing sea- gulls 
skimming the clouds. 

“Hello!” exclaimed his majesty, when he first 
saw the painting. “It will never do to have the 
one flying about at night. They were all gone to 
roost.” 


“So they were, your majesty,” artfully agreed 
the artist, “but you gave such a rousing broadside 
= a guns that they all woke up and flew 
about.” 


“Ah, so I did!” assented the royal critic, with 
more than royal naiveté. “I forgot that. Ver) 
good! Very good!” 
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HE ADMITTED IT ALL. 


SPORTING editor sat at his desk one Satu: 
day evening, according to the New York 
Tribune, when a little boy in spectacles 

entered solemnly and handed him a report, writte!: 
in an unformed hand, of a game between the Hark- 
away Juniors and the Young Deadwoods. 

The editor glanced over the report. It ende! 
with the words, “The feature of the game was 
Mannering’s superb playing. Mannering tackle: 
poy yA He kicked two magnificent goals, anc 
the four touch-downs Mannering scored were tli: 
finest ever seen on the field.” 

““Who’s Mannering?” asked the editor. 

“I,” the spectacled midget answered, proudly. 
“T am Mannering.” 


*® © 


A WELL-BRED CUSTOMER. 


N the privacy of his home the village butcher wa- 
telling his wife of the arrival of a new summ<« 
resident. 

“She came in to-day,” he said, with enthusiasm 
“and I can tell you she’s a real lady, brought u) 
select and exclusive. She don’t know one cut « 
meat from another, nor veal from mutton.” 
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DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


HELTER - SKELTER - SCURRY 
TOWN. 

BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 
In Helter - Skelter - Scurry Town 
The streets run crooked up and down. 
All twisted are the walls and stairs, 
And no one ever stops or cares, 
But runs about in heedless play, 
And never seems to think all day. 
No lessons there are ever done; 
But books and tasks are half begun 
And never finished ; and the boys 
And girls just hunt forgotten toys 
And never find them. Oh, don’t stay 


If ever you should come this way! 
rt pe 


A MORNING SONG. 
BY JAMES M. HUBBARD. 


HEN Grace Parker waked one spring 
morning she heard a robin singing in 
the large tree by her bedroom window. 

He sang so sweetly that it was a real joy to hear 
him. The next morning he was there again, 
singing away as if it were the thing he loved 
best in the world, and probably it was—next 
to getting worms for the little oneg in the 
near-by nest. As she listened, the thought 
came into her mind, ‘‘What a nice way to 
begin the day! Why wouldn’t it be a good 
idea for me to do what robin redbreast does ?’’ 

As soon as she got up, she began to sing a 
little song she loved, and then another and 
another, till she was dressed, but all so quietly 
that no one heard her. You have no idea how 
much pleasanter everything seemed to her that 
day! Some things did not fret her as they 
would have done on another songless day. 
She enjoyed it all so much that she determined 
she would sing at least one song every day as 
secon as she was awake. 

‘ier mother began to notice that Grace was 
brighter and less impatient than she had been, 
tut she had no idea what caused the change. 
vc morning, after a restless night, she was feel- 
\n~ tired, and rather dreaded to get up and begin 
! household duties, when there came faintly 

er ear the sound of Grace’s voice. She was 
“using something that her mother particularly 
ved, and without thinking, had raised her 

© a little. Her mother thought she had 
»\er heard anything so sweet. Her tired 
i “ng passed off as she listened, and at the 
kfast-table she was as bright as ever. 
n breakfast was over, she drew Grace 
a- ie and whispered in her ear, ‘‘Thank you, 
vest, for the sweet song you sang this morn- 
iN It did me lots of good.’’ 

You should thank the robin, mother, ’’ said 
© -e, “not me.’? And then she told her how 
{ sappened. 

* lew weeks afterward Grace went on a visit 

the seashore home of a schoolgirl friend, 
«it she did not forget to sing her morning 
« there while she was dressing. She was 
“erty when the last day of her visit came, 





a ough of course she was glad to go home to 
_ I father and mother and brother and sisters. 
“cling a little sad, she did not want to sing, | 


«PIED 


but felt as if she ought, and so began one of 
her brightest songs. The first line, even, heart- 
ened her up, and she sang on and on, forget- 
ting everything except the joy of singing. 
‘*Do you hear that?’’ said Mrs. Johnson to 


/her husband. Their room was next to the 


guest-chamber, where Grace was, and the win- 
dows were open, so her voice came in clear 
and sweet. 

‘*T wish our Annie would begin her day 
that way,’’ said Mrs. Johnson. 

‘*She could,’’ said her husband, ‘‘for she 
sings as well as Grace.’’ 

When Mrs. Johnson had an opportunity, she 
thanked their visitor for her song, and Grace 
told her how the idea came from the robin. 

After Grace had gone, Mrs. Johnson could 
not keep the thought of that song out of her 
mind, and at last determined to see if she 
could get her Annie to begin the day in the 
same way. You see, Annie was a nice girl, 
but her father and mother had petted her a 
good deal, and when things did not suit her 
she would fret, and then be sorry for it. That 
evening Mrs. Johnson had a long talk with her, 
and told her about the robin, and that Grace 
always sang when she was dressing, and whata 
pleasure it was to her, and how it brightened 
her whole day. ‘‘And now, Annie dear, sup- 
pose you begin to sing to-morrow.’’ 


e — > 
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‘“*T’ll try,’’ she said, ‘‘but it won’t make me 
as nice as Gracie Parker. It’s not possible.’’ 


‘*We’ll see, Annie; only try it for a while.’’ | 
The next morning, when Annie got up, she | 
stumbled over a box she had carelessly left on | 


the floor by the bed, and it hurt her so much that 
she was on the point of crying and running to 
her mother to be petted, when she thought of 
the promise of the night before, and so she 
began to sing instead. It was a little song 
she was very fond of, and before she had 
finished the first verse she had forgotten about 
her hurt, and was as happy as she could be. 
The song was so successful that she deter- 
mined that she would sing one every morning, 
like Grace. What a different little girl she 
became! Instead of the fretful, impatient 
Annie of old days, she was bright and sunny, 
always wanting to do something for those 
about her, instead of always wanting to be 
waited on. The singing itself was a joy to 
her parents, for they left their chamber door 
open, and Annie’s sweet voice floated in and 
made a lovely beginning for their day. Her 


mother was so pleased that she wrote to Grace | 


and told her that Annie was following her 
example, and what a change it had made in 
her. Grace’s one thought when she had fin- 
ished reading the letter was, ‘‘Oh, I wish I 
could tell that to robin redbreast!’’ 
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SUCCESS WITH FISH. 
¢ BY BLANCHE E. WADE. 


I knew a man who managed once a fine aquarium, 


And asked for hints on his success, and so he gave me some. 


“T keep my shad in shadow, and my sunfish in the sun. 
My trigger-fish most carefully I fix upon a gun. 
The bass in baskets you will find, and carp in carpets rolled, 
And jellyfish preserved in jars will never, never mold. 


I keep the skate on ice, of course; my perch on perches perch, 
And when the day is fine, I send the angel-fish to church. 
I file away my filefish so I know just where they are; 


My swordfish in a scabbard lies, and thus escapes a mar. 


My sea-horse and my barnacle are always in the stable, 


And signs like these I keep in sight as well as I am able: 


“Please do not stir the sturgeon up, and do not poke the pike; 
And kindly do not maim the limpet by a careless strike. 
Pray, do not whale the gentle whale, nor rock the rockfish small, 
And do not fly the flying-fish ; it would not do at all. 
Please do not muss the mussels up, nor saw the sawfish slim; 


And do not smoke the pipefish—it would make an end of him. 


Please do not light my lamprey. 
Because I follow them myself, I 


These are just the hints you wish. 
have success with fish.” 
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PUZZLES. 


1.. ANAGRAMS. 
American Writers. 
Lucille Wrynbalt Main. Janet U. H. Whorlian. 
| Mrs. Lewellen D. Holovie. Marlow Sedor Phalen. 
Elsie Mallow Windhal. 


2. WORD-BUILDING. 
I. 

One, two, 

We speak to you. 

Add three and four 

And hear us roar. 

Our last three try, 

We are not high. 

In our six combined, 

A color find. 


11. 

My first is Scotch for a certain part of the face; 
my second is English for the same feature; my 
third is a command to a horse; my fourth is the 
beginning of a sneeze; —~ | fifth the English are 
fond of; my sixth is an exclamation. My whole is 
a number. 


3. DISGUISED BOTANY. 

A bird and an incentive; four; a vehicle and a 
people ; a wise man; found in your hand; recorded 
| occasions; a regal coin; what Hero might have 
| said; a sugary letter; thrown in winter; a foppish 

beast; lots of sheep. 
! 





4. AN ANAGRAM PARTY. 
What shall we play? For your reply 
A rag man you must use, 
The brightest shall the fun supply, 
hat game the one we choose. 


I’d really like a Lapland cub ; 
Where do the hers go? 

I hear Jim rambles round the Hub; 
That babe sang very low. 


That bulb smel’d bad, I grieve to say; 
Red Kibet sox are best ; 

That’s a r cot across the way; 
The sp. oth needs a rest. 


Now should you call that stable blak? 
Tell me, has Cain gone off? 

Jane’s stock was high above her sack ; 
That slab bale makes me cough. 


I thought that canter laming, Dick ; 


O, no blot lay on bench; 
| Je romp up now so very quick, 





Will you excuse my French? 


| Sad debtor’s tale and costeth luck ; 
| To ride on lists was hard; 
Here look in nest. My ske cart is stuck ; 
| We talk of ballot marred. 
Let’s flog the pool and catch some slitis ; 
} And glins the goppet right ; 
We'll sigh in F for ready wits 
As closer grows the night. 
5. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is used for transportation ; 
My second and third the same ; 
My whole is used for transportation, 
Tnless the beasts go lame. 
Il. 
| Richard, Coeur de Lion, Dick my first was called; 
| Oh, shun my second, reader, if you would not be 


bald. 
My third and fourth are Mary, after she lost her 
head. 
My whole’s a dictionary of language live and dead. 
IIl. 
The despot placed my first upon 
The shores of Maryland. 
Now if my second should my third, 
I’ll pay, you understand. 
My fourth’s a figure of our speech, 
Sometimes it sounds quite grand. 
| My whole’s a sweet, old-fashioned flower, 
But always in demand. 





6. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

| My whole is an old saying. My 921242314 is 
unpleasant ; my 225311 is injured; my 15162)18 
is gaunt; my 961711019 is a wild animal; my 
197 2116 is wealthy; my 524138 is applications. 
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aia | 5 YOUTHS COMPANION is an illus- 
ly paper for all the family. | 
Its eapecription price is £: 00 a year, in advance, | 
yaaa ding postage prepai 
tates, $2.25 to Canad .00 to fore: 
pa. Entered at the *post- ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 
New Subscriptions may beste at any time during 
ne yea) 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to s ers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Com ppanion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order rt, 
press Money-Order. When neither of these cai 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Si lyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the yy bod sor 
by us, the date after the address on y 
which shows when the subscription expires, a will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
—— —— 


MEASLES. 


N most cases measles is merely a 
minor disorder. Nevertheless, 
whenever there is a wide-spread 
of les, the death-rate 

will be found amazingly high. The 
mortality is heavy among the chil- 
dren of the very poor; it is light 
among the well-cared-for and prop- 
erly nourished children of the 
well-to-do. That indicates that good care is the 
essential thing in the treatment of the disease. If 
some people could be taught to feel in regard to 
measles just a little of the well-founded terror that 














they feel in regard to scarlet fever, a good many | 


lives would be saved. 

Measles is a disease of the winter months, when 
children are likely to be crowded together in badly 
ventilated places. The schoolroom is not wholly 
to blame, for in the first place, all schoolrooms are 
not badly ventilated, and in the second place, the 


outbreak of measles often comes in the winter | 


holidays, when children’s parties and entertain- 
ments are frequent and offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for infection. 

The disease has a long period of incubation; 
generally ten or eleven days pass after exposure 
before it declares itself in the characteristic rash. 
Three or four days before the rash appears and 
gives the proper diagnosis, the child will seem to 


be suffering from a feverish cold, or an attack of 


grippe, and will be treated accordingly. At this 
stage, serious mischief is often done by letting the 
child go out on a cold, windy day; for, since the 
whole respiratory tract is much more susceptible 
than usual, exposure often leads to pneumonia or 
bronchitis. 

When measles is fatal, it is generally because 
it is complicated with one or the other of these 
disorders. Even when these complications do not 
kill, they are very likely to lead to permanent 
injury of the lungs, and perhaps to tuberculous 
infection later. 

The best treatment of measles may be summed 
up in the one word, “bed.” The child should be 
put to bed as soon as the first symptoms declare 
themselves, and kept there till the disease is over. 
His room should be kept at an even temperature, 
but the ventilation should be thorough. Unless 
complications arise, he will require little medicine. 
In the average case of measles thus treated, the 
principal difficulty will be to keep the child con- 
tented in bed. 

® © 


COMFORT OR STYLE? 


OT long ago the mistress of a 

modest home, whose store of 
wedding silver was small, noticed 
that her new maid was carelessly 
piling up dishes with the forks and 
spoons between them. She pointed 
out to the maid that the silver was 
likely to be scratched. 

“The silver is it, ma’am?” 
remarked the culprit, surveying the pile with a 
smile of irritating superiority. “But there’s so 
very little of it!” 

“That’s all the more reason for being careful of 
what there is,” the lady found spirit to reply. 
“Don’t pile things like that again.” 

“Dear, no, ma’am; not if it’s that precious,” 
assented the maid, still smiling patronizingly, and 
quite unabashed. “In the best families where I’ve 
lived before, they weren’t that particular — but 
then, they’d drawers and drawers full, and a safe 
besides, so a scratched spoon more or less wouldn’t 
matter.” 

In service, as elsewhere, the boaster is rarely to 
be trusted, and the lady doubted whether this 
superior person had indeed been employed in 
“the best families” ; but if she had, her employer 
was not long in setting her free to reénter their 
service. 

It is amusing to find that even in England, where 
good service is much commoner than in America, 
the same kind of “toplofty” incompetence is not 
unknown. 

At a recent auction sale of autographs held in 
London, among the “items” offered was a letter 
from the charming artist, Kate Greenaway, to her 
friend, Lily Evans, in the course of which occurred 
a delightful digression from artistic themes to 
cooks. 

“T almost hate ours,” she wrote. ‘She pretends 
she candosuchalot! You would have thought she 
was used to distinguished beings from the way 
she went on. We feel quite vulgar: she spoke of 
the puddings as ‘sweets,’ and when | tried to con- 
vey to her mind that in our house they were called 
puddings, she said, ‘Ah, I see! You prefer com- 
fort to style’—which is quite true, I do; only I 





don’t get it at her hands, and as for the style— 
unless it consists in a nice coating of dust over 
everything, I don’t know where that is, either!” 


® 


“WONDERFUL WALKER.” 


HOSE who think they have a great deal to do 
may profitably consider the facts that Mr. Eric 
| Robertson, in his “Wordsworth and the English | | 
| Lake Country,” has collected concerning a clergy- | 
man who lived more than a century ago. People 
| of a far busier age will not dispute this man’s right 
to the title of “wonderful,” given him in Westmor- 
land, and will agree with his fellow dalesmen that 
he was, indeed, of the “‘strodner fowk.” 


The Rev. Robert Walker, who became po ge 
and schoolmaster of Buttermere, was noted for 
long work and hard work. 

e wrote his own sermons, and did duty twice 
every Sunday; on week-days, I he pny between 
three and font, Besides keepin: 5S school, he 
plowed, planted, shepherded on the Fells, clip] no 
or salved, mowed in -time with scythe, in 
vee with sickle, all for hire. 

In the winter evenings he spun and fashioned 

his own elothes, kni or mended his own stock- 
ings, and made his own boots from leather fe ~~ 
own tanning. When he found leisure for a wal 
he usually came home with stores of wool suihaeed 
from trees and hedges. 

He was doctor, wyer and business expert to 
his parish, for he drew — all wills, conveyances 
and other covenants, balanced accounts, and often 
aceompanied farmers to market as general atest, 

From Buttermere, Walker went to Tover, an 
after his marriage he settled at waite, ae 
= a clerical endowment of five pounds a year, 

he acted not only as cle r mek 
of other capacities for six reves y 

There he taught school in the chureh, using the 
communion table for the writing lessons, and spin- 
ning as he taught. He was learned in fossils and 
astronomy, collected butterflies, and studied the 
properties ‘of the atmosphere 

Every Sunday upon, he long table at which he 
has been described as s with a child on his 
knee, were served messes aa roth for the refresh- 
ment of members of his conare - who ome 
4 a distance and took se: of his 
nousehold. He had twelve children. ll of whom 
he settled in life. In 1802, in his ninety-third year, 
he died—worth two thousand Ke aoane His gross 
income had never ex P ear. 
| “He was,” said his neighbo rs. “yan 0 of the most 
strodner fowk as ivver lived—if he hedn’t hed to 
scrat sae sair for a livin’.” 
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ARRIVING AT A CONCLUSION. 


AMA,” said Willie, “does Santa Claus get in 
his sleigh on Christmas eve and drive round 
to all the houses of the little boys and girls?” 
“Yes Gear, by yt yt —-. 


“And does he stop ai mney as he goes 
along ‘and le reave just the sient dings?’ 
es, dear.” 


“He must be pretty Rw to visit all the little 

boys and girls in one night.’ 
He is, dear.” 

“T don’t believe he does it that way,” declared 
Willie, thoughtfully 

“How dc do you think he does it?’”’ asked his inter- 
esi 

—— a Rink he plans ahead, and does some of the 
work beforehand.” 

{ makes you think so 

“Well, 4 said Willie, “I a that he’s got all 
my presents put away in one of the closets 
already.” 


* 


UNCONVINCED. 


R. Howells, according to a story that he tells 
himself, shares the fate of the prophets and 
heroes who are more esteemed abroad than in 
their own households. He says: 
ot into an argument one day with my wife 
¢ propriety of using a certain word in a sen- 
tones. My wife maintained there was no authority 
in favor of my usage, and [ held that there was. 
So, to = the mai r, I took the dictionary and 


looked it up. 

“Ah,” I said, > it is, with just the usage I 
employed, * and I read the justifying quotation 

oud. But my wife ys = dubious. “ wrote 

that? she wished to 

Again I studied 4 printed page. ‘Why, it 
says ‘Howells. 

“Oh,” nw le my wife, with triumphant scorn, 
“he’s no authority!” 


“T AND MONT BLANC!” 


STORY of a Prussian lieutenant who stood at 
the foot of Mont Blane and with a haughty 
eye contemplated the mighty mountain, delight- 
fully illustrates the arrogazice of the youngsters 
of the German army. 
““Donnerwetter!”’ he said, stroking the vestige 


ofa mustache. “How ridiculously small a civilian 
must feel!” 


* @ 
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A REDUCTION. 


N old gentleman who, says the Housekeeper, was 
accustomed to walk round St. James’s Park 
every day, was once asked by a friend if he still 
took his usual exercise. 
“No, sir,” replied the old man, “I cannot do as 
much now. I cannot get round the park. I only 
go half-way round and back again. 
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Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
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‘“CNHOO! Shoo! 
S Sho-oo!’’ Miss 
Brown’s calico 
pron flapped jin uni- 
son with the com- 
mand. ‘*Shoe, you 
pesky things, shoo !”? 
Intimidated by the | 
apron, the hens re- 
treated into the shed. 
Miss Brown closed 
the door with a bang. 
‘*Land o’ liberty !”” 
she exclaimed, as she 
went into the house. -s 
“T don’t believe , 
them thirty orphans next door are any more 
trouble than my hens. If it ain’t scratching 
up other people’s gardens, it’s not laying, and 
if itain’t not laying, it’s bound crops. It seems 
as if they was possessed. ’’ 
There was an air of abstraction about Miss 
Brown that night as she ate her solitary supper. 


It grew deeper as she washed the dishes. She | 


put things in wrong places, spilled the dish- 
water, and was brought to her senses only 
when she made a futile attempt to wring out 
the dish-pan. This last act of absent-minded- 
ness mortified her so much that she gathered 
her faculties and finished her work without 
further mishap. Then she took 
her knitting and sat down by 
the stove, but her work soon 
sank unheeded to her lap. 

The sermon of the day before 
haunted her; she could not get 
it out of her mind. 

‘I must say the minister’s 
wrong for onee,’? Miss Brown 
said to herself. **It was all very 
well for him to say in his sermon yesterday 
that nobody’s too poor to make an Easter 
offering, when he looked right down on Mrs. 
Joseph J. Turner, who rides in her own car- 
riage, or even on Betty Sills, who makes 
seventy-five cents a day sewing, and victuals 
threwnin. Buthowam 
I going to give when I 
hain’t got one extry 
cent ? What with the 
rent due and my having 
to get new shoes, I can’t 
lay my finger on a penny. 
I’m afraid of getting a 
mortal illness with my 
soles all wore through, 
and it’s my Christian 
duty to keep well 
= and off the town. 
~ SC JU There ain’t a thing 

I can call my own 
but the hens and bossy, and they’re meat 
and drink to me.’? 

At half past eight she rolled up her work 
and put the reluctant cat down the cellar 
stairs. As she did so, a thought came to her. 

‘* Theré’s eggs! ’’ she exclaimed aloud. 

*‘T can’t spare ’em!’’ she answered herself, 
almost defiantly. ‘‘It’s ‘taking the very food 
out of my mouth. ’’ 

The next morning she counted her eggs care- 
fully. 

‘‘T hain’t got anything to dye them with,’’ 
she remarked. 
fix them up pretty. But there, it ain’t to be 
thought of !?? 

As Miss Brown ate her lonely breakfast her 
eyes wandered across the muddy yard to the 
bare brick orphan asylum. ‘‘I don’t suppose 
there’s much Easter comes into them young 
ones’ lives,’”? she thought. ‘‘They’re awful 
hateful sometimes, but even if they are, I 
suppose I could spare one laying for them. ’’ 

Some weeks later, the day before Easter, 
Miss Brown counted a pile of eggs that 
1d been laid aside in a wooden bucket. 

Twenty-eight, twenty-nine, and this 
litle bantam for the baby!’ she ex- 
c aimed, triumphantly. ‘*I don’t sup- 
se the minister would call it much of 
a Offering, but it’s the 
wst I can do.’ 

More than once during 
‘Lose days of saving Miss 
own’s heart had al- 
st failed her. Then, 
too, the orphans had been 
\.usually exasperating. 
‘dey chased the hens, 

sed the cow, and when 
‘ss Brown remonstra- 

Bobby White had 
ie faces at her. 

“he had risen early 
Us Saturday morning to blow the eggs. ‘‘T 
‘sh T had some pretty dyes,’’ she said, as 
“© viewed the heap of carefully blown shells. 

‘t one erack in the whole thirty, and a 
“Wl of yellow yolks,and a bowl of clear 

‘ites on the dresser. 

Land!’ she exclaimed, suddenly. ‘Why 

in’t I think of that before??? 
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meq AN EASTER OFFERIN 


‘*However, I reckon I could | 
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She climbed to the attic, and returned with | 
’ a box of colored papers. 


‘*T never knew what I was saving them up 
for,’’ she remarked to herself. ‘‘But they’ll 
come in handy now.’’ 

With eager, clumsy fingers she cut out crooked 


a long piece of red worsted, secured 
at one end by a knot, and tied in 
a loop at the top. No two eggs 
were decorated alike. 

She was very happy over her 
work, and sang little snatches 
of hymns as she snipped and pasted and tied. 

‘“*Mrs. Turner wouldn’t think much of 
them,’’ she thought. ‘‘But dollars ain’t as 
precious to her as eggs are to me. I suppose 
I’m an old fool, but there, it seems real sweet 
to be doing this. ’’ 

It was nearly sunset when the thirty eggs, 
including the tiny bantam for the baby, were 
finished and packed in a box, 
each egg bearing the name of a 
little orphan. Miss Brown had 





ously 
names on the shells; 
the ink had run and 
the letters were sadly 
out of shape, for Miss 
Brown was no adept 
at printing. 

‘*Well, they can read 
’em, and that’s most as 


oe 
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crosses, tipsy crowns, ill-balarce 1 
. Stars and misshaped circles, and | 

pasted them on the smooth shells. | 
Then she drew through each egg | 








| 
| 


made a special call on/| 
the matron to get the | 
list. With pen and | 
ink, she had labori- | 
lettered the! 


\ much as I hoped for,’? | 


she said. 
Her work was not over. In the cold cellar 
stood several pans of milk, each with its thick 
yellow coating of cream. She could not rob 


ing herself. 

She carried the pans to the kitchen, beat 
eggs, whipped cream, scalded milk and meas- 
ured sugar. 

This last involved a sacrifice; it meant a 
season of tea without sweetening; but she 
never faltered. 

When she went to bed that night she left 


bowls with cracks, tumblers with nicks, cups 
without handles,—all filled with soft, yellow 
custard. 

Easter dawned clear and bright, with the 
glorified calmness and beauty of a Sunday 
morning. 

“*1’d kind of like to go to church and hear 
the singing,’’ Miss Brown said, as she packed 
the custards into a large basket. ‘‘But there, 
how old Lucy Hill will chuckle; she hain’t 
tasted anything like this in many a day. 
| Neither has little Sarah Tucker, who ain’t been 
| off her bed for seven years! Why, I wouldn’t 
| miss taking ’em round for anything. I'll tell 
| the matron to put the eggs by the children’s 
plates at dinner. I guess the good Lord will 
| forgive me for not tending His house to-day.’’ 

The minister preached a good sermon that 
morning. He spoke of the coming of spring, 
of the young grass, the budding trees, and the 
new, fresh life of the earth. He spoke of the 
joy of giving, and of the Lord of Love who 
| rises in every life when the heavy stone of 
















self is rolled away. He touched 
the heart of every hearer, and Mrs. 
Turner put a gold piece into the 
contribution-box. 
The minister never thought of 
Miss Brown, and he never knew of 
her offering. Old Lucy Hill knew, 
and the poorhouse folks, and little 
bedridden Sarah Tucker and the 
orphans at the asylum. But even 
they did not know that no one on 
that bright Easter day gave so 
abundantly of her store as did 
|Miss Brown. As for Miss Brown herself, 
she never thought of such a thing. 
‘*Miss Brown!’’ called Bobby White the fol- 
lowing day. 
tone. ‘*Miss Brown, the egg was awful pretty! 

|I never had one before, and I’ve hung it to 
my bedpost. I say, Miss Brown, I ain’t going 
to chase your hens any more!’’ 


His voice had lost its defiant | 


her regular customers, but she had been deny- 


on the pantry shelves a long row of dishes, — | 
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of Barbara Worth, ander the 
most liberal terms of our Special 
Offer. If you desire to read 
this, the most-talked-of and 


world to-day, you should take 
immediate advantage of the 
unusual opportunity our Offer | 
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New Subscription 


A copy of this Book, cloth bound, fully illustrated, 
with cover jacket in colors, will be presented to 
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April 18 secures and sends us one new yearly sub- 
scription for The Youth’s Companion. This novel 
cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.30 
net. We will also pay the postage on the Book. 
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Be exact in little duties 


Be exact when you order 
flour say plainly, 
“Send me a sack of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” 


Its presence in the home 
will prove a wondertul 
source of cheerfulness 





Over 40 million pack- 
ages helped to make 
homes more cheerful and 
kitchens brighter last year 
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BY GRACE E. CODY 


S Whitman let himself in at the front door| ‘‘But I don’t see that she—oh, I say! You | 
A he eaught a glimpse of an unfamiliar | mean you discharged her because she caught 
maid moving about the dining-table. you —’’ 

‘‘What happened to Lena?’’ he inquired of| ‘*Morris!’? Mrs. Whitman rose and faced 
his wife, whom he found before the mirror in | him with positive hauteur. ‘‘I’m not on the 
her bedroom. witness-stand, and I don’t care to be cross- 

Mrs. Whitman finished inspecting her back | examined any longer. The very idea! Any- 
hair before she replied with an indifference | body’d think you were counsel for Lena!’’ 
that seemed overdone: 

‘*Lena, my dear, is a thing of the past.’’ 

‘*Since when ?’’ 

“She left this morning.”” THE MAN WHO SAW WASHINGTON. 

‘‘H’m! Sudden, wasn’t it? I suppose you be the only living man who ever gazed | 
tried offering her more money ?’’ upon the face of George Washington, the 

‘*Hardly—when I was discharging her.’’ Father of his Country, is certainly a 

‘‘Discharging! The perfect Lena?’’ distinction for an American citizen. And this 

‘*Yes, certainly. Have you any objections ?”’ | distinction is actually enjoyed by Mr. John 

Whitman pulled off his collar with a jerk | Lane, who for nearly eighty-seven years has 
and disappeared into the lavatory. been a resident of Washington. Of course he 

‘* Objections! ’’ he called back, above the | did not see Washington in life, for he died 
splashing of water in the wash-basin. ‘‘Of| more than a quarter of a century before Mr. 
course not, only I like to see you consistent. | Lane was born. But he has looked upon the 
I thought she was dead perfection from all | features of our first President, perfectly pre- 
you’ve said.’’ . served in the flesh, and is now the only survi- 

Mrs. Whitman silently polished her finger-| ving member of the company which had that 
nails until he reappeared in the doorway, | privilege. 
rubbing his wet face and hair with the towel. | Washington made provision in his will for 
Then, with reluctant fairness, she admitted: | the erection on the grounds of his home at 

‘*Lena was a very good maid.’’ Mount Vernon of a burial-vault large enough 

‘*When did she get over it?’’ to contain the bodies of the members of his 

‘She didn’t get over it. This new one is a| family, both those then living and those in- 
stick, compared to her.’’ terred in the old vault there. Upon his death 

‘‘And yet you fired her? She must have | his body was placed in the old vault, and there 
done something pretty bad.’’ lay for more than thirty years, his executors 

‘She did,’’—grimly, —‘‘very bad. ’’ meantime wholly disregarding his instructions 

He strode to the chiffonier and inspected a | as to the erection of a new vault. Then it was 
fresh collar. ‘‘I’m no good at mystery stories. ’’ | that the unsuccessful attempt of robbers to steal 

‘*Morris,’’ after a pause, ‘‘it’s a matter I| the body roused public indignation, and the 
prefer not to talk about.’’ new vault was quickly constructed. The trans- 

“Oh! All right, suit yourself. ’’ fer of Washington’s body from the old vault 

‘*But if you’re determined to know —’’ to the new was made the occasion of solemn 

‘‘Nothing of the sort, my dear. Just let it | ceremony by Congress, which appointed a com- 
go.’’ mittee to conduct the removal. This was in 

‘*Well, I’m going to tell you. Lena was a | 1837. 
perfect maid—the best I ever had. She never; At that time Mr. Lane, then a boy about 
said anything disrespectful, but she had—well, | eleven years of age, was living with his uncle, 
an air as if she thought she knew more about | who carried on a bookstore in Washington. 
cooking than I did. ’’ This store was a popular gathering-place for 

‘*And did she?’’ members of Congress, and it was from there 

‘*Well, of course I’m out of practise, and of | that the coaches departed which were to bear 
course it’s the work she’s been trained for, but | the committee to Mount Vernon, about fifteen 
then, it would never do to let her think so.’’ | miles distant. 

‘*Wouldn’t it?’’ ‘*One member of this committee was Henry 

‘There! I knew you couldn’t understand. | Clay,’? said Mr. Lane, when telling of his 
That’s why I didn’t want to tell you.’’ experience on that occasion. ‘‘He was very 

‘*Then why are you telling me?’’ fond of me, and when he saw me standing 

‘*Morris, are you trying to be as horrid as | among the crowd of boys gaping at the prepa- 
youcan? I’vea mind not to say another word | rations for departure, he called me to him and 
to you! Now keep still and listen. Yesterday | bade me get up on the seat beside him. Thus 
I wanted her to make some of that clear lemon | I rode down to Mount Vernon. On our arri- 
jelly, and somehow or other, —by a temporary | val, the old tomb of Washington was at once 
aberration, I guess,—I told her to be sure and | entered and the casket containing his body 
use the country eggs for it, instead of the ones | removed. The outside coffin, which was of 
we get from the grocery. ’’ wood, had completely rotted and dropped to 

‘*Well?”” pieces at the touch; but the casket itself, in 

‘*Well, there are no eggs in that kind of | which the body of Washington was preserved 
lemon jelly, and I knew it as well as I know | in alcohol, was of lead, and in perfect condi- 
my own name, but could I ever convince that | tion. 
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ENGLISH TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Send 2-cent stamp for PLAN OF sTUDY. Address, 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEAGUE, Box 966, Providence, R. I. 


Outdoor Life 
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Home Progress 


is a reading course, thorough, 
brief, practical and econom- 
ical. It tells how to take 
the best Physical, Mental and 
Moral care of children. 


Write to-day for full information 
to HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 
Dept. Y, 4 Park Street, Boston. 
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and Dignified Employment 


@ The Youth’s Companion has an 
opportunity for a few men or women 


Personally Conducted 


Excursions to California 














girl of it? Not in a hundred years! The | ‘*In the top of the casket, directly over the 
minute the words were out, I saw that I’d got | face and neck of Washington, a square of glass 
to preserve my dignity, whatever happened. had been fitted into the lead, but it was black 
So I said, ‘Perhaps you don’t know how to | with the dust and dirt of years. This was | 
make lemon jelly with eggs, Lena. If you! cleaned away, and the Congressmen looked 
don’t, you may go in and sweep my bedroom. | upon the face of the dead. Of course, being 
I’ll make the jelly myself.’ ’”’ | but a boy, I stood back in timid awe, but one 
_ ‘But you said there weren’t any eggs in | of the committee, seeing me, lifted me up, and 
it” | thus allowed me a good view of the face. 

‘Of course! That’s the point. I got her} ‘‘The alcohol had preserved the flesh per- 
safely out of that kitchen before I began. Then | fectly, and but for the deathly pallor and 
I took the cook-book,—I hadn’t made lemon | pinched look that corpses have, one might | 
jelly for years, but it’s nothing to do,—and I | have thought it a living being. I should have | 
whisked things together in a hurry, watching | readily recognized the face as Washington’s 
the door all the time. Just as it was done, I | from the strong likeness it bore to the many 
had a brilliant idea.’” Mrs. Whitman warmed | pictures I had seen. There was, I remember, 
to her story. ‘‘I went into the pantry—that | one little black spot on the cheek, which the 
wall’s next my bedroom, you know—and I} Congressman who was holding me up said | 
worked the egg-beater in an empty bowl as/ must have been due to its not being perfectly 
hard as I could. And while I was standing | covered by the alcohol; but except for this 
there, beating away for dear life, and smiling | blemish, the features were excellently pre- 
to myself to think how clever I was, something | served. The head was turned on one side, so | 
touched my arm, and there was that—insu/- | that the profile was in view. 

Jerable girl looking over my shoulder into the| ‘‘I remember distinctly that what most im- 
empty bowl! Ugh!’’ pressed me was the massiveness of the head 





‘Ha! ha! ha!’? Whitman sympathized | and neck. They looked as if they belonged to | 
heartily. a giant. I remember, too, that this was re- | 
“Yes, it has its funny side,’’ she conceded, | marked by several of the party as they gazed | 
with a sickly smile. ‘Talk about preserving | through the glass. 
dignity—after the awful jump I gave! Iwas| ‘‘After we had all looked, the casket was | 
as red and guilty as if I’d been stealing lowered into the marble sarcophagus and the 
chickens !?? white lid placed upon it and tightly sealed 
He laughed again. Then, ‘‘Had she come| down. ‘That was the last time that any one 
out to spy??? looked upon the face of Washington—and now I 
“Oh, no. Some one wanted me at the tele- | am the only one of that party left alive.’’ 
phone, but I was making such a din that I Although the casket has not been exposed | 
couldn’t hear until she was close to me.’’ since 1837, the body is still embalmed in the | 
“And did she laugh?” alcohol. As the casket is hermetically sealed, | 
a No. She’d better not! She just said, ‘Why, | preventing the least evaporation, decomposition 
Mis’ Whitman!’ » | is impossible, and the body of Washington is 
*‘And what was it she did that made you | probably in as good a state of preservation now 
fire her?” | as on the day when little Johnnie Lane looked 








“Did? Haven’t I just explained to you ?’’ | upon it three-quarters of a century ago. 





Are you going to California? Do you | of mature years, who have an appre- 
want to be extra comfortable on the trip | 
at no extra cost? 

Would you like to have a first rate, good | 
natured, thoroughly competent and well 
informed conductor go all the way through 
on the trip with you, a man who is specially 
selected, and paid by our Railroad Company | , ‘ 
to look after your comfort? wr sthee ” wee m oe nary 

Such a man goes through with each of eager of The Companion itn 
our ‘‘Personally Conducted”’ parties. We definite territory. These positions are 
choose men specially fitted for this work. open only to those who can give their 
Men who are courteous and kindly, who entire time and who desire a perma- 
have made the trip many times and thoroughly nent engagement. Three references 


understand their business. | sauived noatisaiieia® oni 
Just call or write and let me tell you all about the ere Only pplications in writing 


Personally Conducted, low fare parties to California 
that have helped to make the ‘Burlington Route"’ 
service famous. Alex Stocks, New England 
Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Room A, 264 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Special Flag Outfit 


FOR PATRIOTS’ DAY 


HIS Outfit comprises 

1 six-foot cotton Flag 
with sewed stars and stripes, 
1 jointed eight-foot Pole, 
1 galvanized Bracket and 
Halyards. The colors are 
guaranteed fast. Equally 
suitable for the schoolroom, 
home, or for public func- 
tions. The Bracket furnished 
with the Outfit allows the 
Flag to be displayed from 
the side of a building or 
from the top of a roof, 
piazza or window. Bracket 
Screws are included in our 
Offer, which makes the Out- 
fit complete. 


ciation of what The Companion is, for 
collecting and soliciting subscriptions 
in the territory near their homes. 

@, The Youth’s Companion deserves a 
larger circulation in many localities, 
and a good salary or liberal commis- 


will be considered. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















































Given to any Companion subscriber for one 
new subscription and 50c. extra. Price of Flag 
$1.50. Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE OFFICIAL 


Boy Scout Knife 


T= is the official Knife for the Boy Scouts of America, as recommended by their 
National Committee on Equipment. The indorsement of this Committee, together 
with the fact that the Knife is made by one of 
our largest and most reliable manufacturers, 
will commend it to Companion subscribers as a 
most desirable pocket tool. 
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Illustration 
Shows 
Actual Size 


DESCRIPTION 


The illustration suggests but a very few of the uses to which this handy Knife may be put. It really 
combines 4 useful tools and a jack-knife all in one. By opening the proper blade, it becomes in turn a 


Jack-Knife, Screw-Driver, Leather Punch or Reamer, Tack-Lifter, Can-Opener. 


The blades are made from the best English crucible steel, and finely tempered to retain their cutting 
qualities indefinitely. The handle is of stag, brass-lined, and fitted with German silver bolsters, name- 
plate and shackle. The motto of the Boy Scouts of America, ‘Be Prepared,” together with the insignia 
of the Scout Movement, is etched on the knife-blade and engraved upon the name-plate. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription, 
postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


| PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Mark of Progress 
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DANIEL WEBSTER / 


FLOUR 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


shows how far flour-making has progressed and bears the same relation to former 
flour standards that an automobile bears to the old family chaise. It is the advance 
guard in scientific and accurate values of nutrition and economy. Your best bread 
can be improved with Daniel Webster Flour because its special blending of the 
finest wheats has raised a new standard of quality and added greater possibilities 
to bread-making. That’s why it is “Better than the Best” YOU have ever used. 








DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND A TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY 





@@§” OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked—after 
using one bag or barrel—return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to. us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 





